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“BE UNIFORM OR 
WE’LL MAKE YOU,” 
SAYS COL. BUTTON 





Virginia Commissioner Tells National’ 


Board They Must Curb Power 


of Regional Bureaus 


COLONEL STODDARD COINCIDES 


Insurance Departments Will Act if 
Executive Organization Doesn’t 
Take Action Soon 





Both Colonel Stoddard, of the New 

York Insurance Department, and 

Colonel Joseph Button, of the Virginia 

Department, told members of the Na- 

tional Board of Fire Underwriters at 

the annual meeting of that organization 
last week that the insurance commis- 
sioners were serious ‘in demanding uni- 
formity of rates, rules and regulations 
through a central body, with the Na- 
tional Board becoming the dictating 
power of the insurance business. with 
regional bodies deprived of the’r power 
to initiate, and with many of their 
prerogatives taken away from them. 

Acting as spokesman of the insur- 
ance departments of the United States, 
they demanded that the National Board 
take on these added responsibilities 
with the threat that if it didn’t, the 
states would act themselves. 

Origin In Commissioners’ Convention 
At the Richmond convention Colonel} 
tutton expected the fire insurance peo- 
ple to tell him that progress had been 
made in the organization of tha Na- 

tional Rating and Supervising Bureau. 

No report was made by the fire insur- 

ance men. This so enraged Colonel 

Button that he said uncomplimentary 
things about the members. of the com- 
mittee with the exception of John B. 
Morton. The National Board decided 
to ask Superintendent Stoddard to give 
the National Board the views of the 
Insurance Commissioners’ Convention 
on matters affecting fire insurance. 
He did so making the statement that 
It has never been clear to the commis- 
Sloners just why the executive officers 

of the company should longer surren- 
der the prerogatives of conducting the 
business to sectional organizations 
under the supervision of subordinates. 

Col. Button Appears 
He was followed by Colonel Button 

Who discussed the reason why he offered 

4 resolution in St. Louis in May, 1922, 
that the commissioners’ committee on 
fire insurance take up with the Na- 
ional Board of Fire Underwriters or 
4 committee thereof requesting the 


(Continued on page 28) 
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HE “Phoenix” appreciates the function, and rights of 
Agents. It is an Agency Company in all that term im- 
plies. It has not only done its duty in its relationship 
with policyholders and claimants but it has been equally 
diligent in seeing to it that its relationship with its 
Agents are cordial and harmonious. 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


Yesterday 


of London 


100 William St., New York 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
Today 


Tomorrow 




















SERVICE and BROKERAGE 


DEPARTMENT 


CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 William Street, New York City 


FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF IOWA 


A Company of Stability and Progress, 


Dec. 31 


IDES ccccccccesss 
1922 ...ccccecece 


Safety and Liberality 


Admitted 
Assets 
$12,431,725.00 
$44,995,738.00 


Insurance in 
Force 
$ 67,326,327.00 
$313,132,592.80 


The net return paid on funds left with the Company is 4.8 


per cent. 


For information regarding agencies 


Address: 


Home Office—Des Moines 





WILL ROGERS TAKES 
OUT LARGE LINE OF 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Comedian Now One of Biggest Money 
Makers in Theatrical Profession; 
His Many Activities 





CASE HANDLED BY J. J. KEMP 





Rapid Rise Calls for Varied Line of 
Protection; Carries Heavy Weekly 
Disability 





Will Rogers, the talking cowpuncher, 
star of Ziegfeld’s “Follies.” and now 
recognized in newspaper offices as the 
best commentator on public affairs in 
the world of entertainment, has just 
signed up for a line of life insurance 
the premium on which will be $25,000 a 
year. This is in addition to a large 
amount of insurance that he carries. 
Rogers is one of the biggest money- 
makers in the theatrical world today 
and is a headliner in several different 
fields. He has more requests for talks 
at dinners, conventions, etc., than he 
can possibly accept, and for all of them 
he commands and receives a large fee. 
During his “spare moments” he is 
either making motion pictures and 
phonograph records or _ writing his 
famous comments for a syndicate of 
nearly one hundred newspapers. The 
comedian’s rise has been so rapid that 
his insurance program is only now be- 
ing worked out as it should be. 

His Boost at the Fire Insurance Exec- 
utives Luncheon 

Probably there is no more sincere 
and persistent booster of life insurance 
in the country than Rogers, as was 
demonstrated by two incidents in the 
past few days. One of these was an 
article in the New York “Times,” re- 
produced in part elsewhere in this pa- 
per; and the other was a talk at the 
annual luncheon of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. At that lunch- 
eon Rogers said: 

“I am so sold on the idea of life in- 
surance that | am going to invest every 
cent that | can in it. When you invest 
in other things you don’t always know 
where you are at. When you invest in 
life insurance not only do you know 
where you are at, but so does your 
family after you are gone.” 

Written By John J. Kemp 
togers’ insurance was placed through 
John J. Kemp, of the Travelers, 55 John 
Street, New York, who specializes in 
the theatrical profession and who looks 
after the insurance interests of many 
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stars, among them Jane Cowl, Willie 
Collier, Donald Brian and a large num- 
ber of younger actors who have come 
to the front recently. Mr. Kemp re- 
ceived considerable publicity in the 
theatrical papers a couple of years ago 
for keeping in force a policy on the 
life of one of his clients who died after 
a long illness during which he had 
paid no premiums. sjecause Mr. Kemp 
advanced the money for the premiums 
the insurance was saved for the man’s 
family and this act of generosity ap- 
pealed strongly to the theatrical folk. 


Plenty of Competition 


Rogers is just now at the top of his 


stride as a money-maker and is con- 
stantly being solicited by insurance 
people. He is so taken up with his 


business engagements that he has little 
time for personal interviews. He even 
has a booking agent whose sole job is 
to book him for dinner or lunch talks. 


Some life insurance salesmen have 
adopted ingenious schemes to get to 
Rogers. Mr. Kemp, being a_ personal 
friend of the comedian, sees him often 
in his spare moments and one day 
while chatting with Rogers, word was 


brought in that a friend from his home 
town in Oklahoma wanted to see him. 
Rogers has two weaknesses—his fam- 
ily (having a wife and three children), 
and his loyalty to friends. The “caller” 
proved to be two men. One started in 
at once to introduce the other as from 
Rogers’ wife's home town, a_ school 
mate of hers in fact. The story didn’t 
fit in with the facts and was obviously 
“framed,” Nevertheless, Rogers lis- 
tened courteously while the caller pre- 
sented an elaborate life insurance pro- 
gram that he wanted signed up right 
there. Finally Rogers thanked them, 
said it looked good to him and that, if 
he ever wanted it, he had a friend 
right there in the room who would get 
it for him, meaning Kemp. 


Considered An Admirable Risk 


Rogers is quite heavily covered for 
health and accident insurance also. 
For a long time he has had $500 weekly 
disability but this is such a small part 
of his earnings now that he has under 
consideration a big increase in the 
amount of this kind of protection. 
Rogers believes thoroughly in insurance 
of all kinds and has his own ideas of 
what he wants. In the past he has 
been a buyer of considerable endow- 
ment insurance and policies of this 
class have been coming due quite regu- 
larly. From the life insurance stand- 
point he is an admirable risk. He gets 
a high rating from the insurance in- 
spection services and the companies 
will write him for larger amounts than 
they will usually take on people of the 
theatrical profession. 

He Loafed Around New York 

Rogers’ greatest interest outside of 
his work is his family. Three years 
ago he bought a fine home at Beverly 
Hills, outside of Los Angeles. He 
paid about $50,000 for it and then spent 
$150,000 more on it. Today it has every 
possible equipment for his family. The 
three children can engage in any sport 
they want to without leaving the place. 
They take after their father in being 
interested in horses and have an arena 
where they exercise and race on ponies. 
He is a good polo player. They also 
have a private theatre. 

Both Rogers’ father and mother had 
Indian blood. His rise has been amaz- 
ing. Fifteen years ago he was a cow- 
puncher in Oklahoma. He had the In- 
dian’s love for horses, but he had one 
favorite horse that was more of a com- 
rade than most men. Rogers taught it 
all kinds of stunts. He thought the 
horse would go good as a _ performer. 
He was with a circus for a few years 
and then came to New York to “put 
the horse over.’ He loafed around the 
big town for six months trying to con- 
vince the vaudeville managers that he 
had an act. Finally he was given a 
chance and made good. This didn’t 
satisfy Rogers as animal acts were not 
much in demand and were not very 
highly paid. He wanted to work in 


. ling, 


some comedy talk, but this stolid, draw- 
Indian cowpuncher from Okla- 
homa looked like anything but comedy 
to the managers and they declined. 
But Rogers, nothing daunted, put over 
a few remarks at the performances that 
made a hit and soon afterward he was 
playing three Keith houses each day in 
New York and getting $1,000 a week 
for it. Today he is credited with mak- 
ing $250,000 a year. He has a contract 
with the Victor Phonograph Co. that is 
on the same terms as that given to 
Caruso, the opera singer. 
Writing Theatrical People 

Mr. Kemp has been in the life insur- 
ance business all his business career. 
He started in the office of A. C. Haynes, 
one time general agent of the Equitable 
Society and one of the biggest writers 
in the country. Mr. Kemp had been 
through all departments of the work be- 
fore 


going into the field as an agent 
ten years ago. The chief characteris- 
tic of writing theatrical people, Mr. 


Kemp says, is that they put more de- 
pendence on friendship than on con- 
tracts. Probably half of his clients 
don’t know what company they are in- 
sured in. They feel that Kemp, being 
their friend, will give them what they 
should have, 


HEILMANN WITH EQUITABLE 


Champion Batsman of Detroit Tigers 
and of American League, To Sell 
Insurance on Side 





Harry E. Heilmann, who is leading 
the American Baseball League in hit- 
ting, at one time batting 500, is the 


latest baseball star to enter the ranks 
of insurance and he will sell for the 
KHquitable. Second Vics President 


Davis, who was in Detroit recently, 
met Mr. Heilmann and expressed this 


opinion of him: “He should be one of 
the leading men of the Equitable, and 
! will be disappointed if he isn’t a 
xreater success in our business than in 
baseball, where he has been such a 
conspicuous star.” 
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PROSPECTS 





We are giving them to our salesmen at the rate of 
40,000 PER YEAR 














, We Help Our Salesmen 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines 














Established Geo. Kuhns 
1879 President 

; for a larger pension fund. The fob 

Churches Should lowing excerpt from the Will Rogers’ 


Insure Clergymen 


WILL ROGERS SUGGESTS PLAN 


Comedian Scorns “Pension Funds’; 
Gives Real Solution in “Rogers 
Endowment” 


Like all true comedians, Will Rogers 
has a keen insight into life and an 
amazing capacity to see through the 
weaknesses and hypocrisies of people 
and projects. Every littlle while he 
takes up some question of public 
interest in a serious vein and what he 


has to say is always “horse sense. 
In his syndicated article last Sunday 


he discussed the problem of the poorly 


paid ministers and suggested as the 
solution’ that every church take out 


an endowment policy for its minister. 
He referred to a speech that Will Hays 
made hefore the Presbyterian General 
Assembly in which Hays urged a drive 
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Paid-for Business, 1922 
Insurance in Force - 
Admitted Assets - - 


Liabilities - - - - 


The Guardian, address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice-President 


Home Office: - - - 











The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


Figures from the 63rd Annual Statement which show the 
soundness and strength of the Company: 


Surplus and Dividend Fund’ - 





For information concerning opportunities in the field force of 


or 


$ 35,422,225.00 
206,310,800.00 
42,778,214.11 
36,973,311.84 
5,804,902.27 


GEO. L. HUNT, 
Supt. of Agencies 


50 Union Square, New York 
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they pay for whoever is at their church 

















article is reproduced by parmission of 
the McNaught Syndicate and the New 
York “Times”: 

The “Rogers Endowment” 

“Now, I have a plan ‘that I would like 
to suggest instead of Will Hays’s pen- 
sion fund. Not ask for more pay, as 
that is what made them poor now— 
asking for more pay. They haven't got 
a chance to get more salary out of 
their congregations. They will only 
pay so much for their souls baing 
saved. They want to save everything 
Qlse first. Then they charge what 
they do give off on their income tax 
at the end of the year as bad debts, 
Of course, you got to take into con- 
sideration why some of these people 
don’t pay their preachers any more to 
save them. Their souls ain’ worth 
any more to be saved. 

“Here is my scheme. Make every 
minister carry an endowment. policy, 
say, payable at the end of twenty years, 
to be paid at maturity to him in 
monthy jns‘alments for life. Eve 
church is made to pay the yearly pre 
As ‘they are all taken out the 
same amount, in case of a change, why, 


that year. 
How It Would Work Out 


“Now, the insurance company col 
lects direct from the church and if 
they don’t, it’s advertised) that such 


and such a congregation are delinquent 
in their, minister’s insurance. They, If 
they don’t pay, threaten them with 
publicity. That’s one thing a lot of the 
deacons and elders can’t stand, es 
pecially, if it’s personal publicity. 

Now, that would give every minister 
something to look forward to in his old 
age and not: be dependent on some 
charity drive for a pension fund. Look 
at the protection in, case of death for 
their wives and children. For, as it 
is now, a wife can’t subsist very long 
and raise a family on a_ swallowtail 
coat that is already worn slick. You 
know that parsonage she occupies, rent 
free. When he stops) preaching she has 
to start moving and. our charity 
brethren soon forget that she was once 
the wife of our respected clergyman. 

“Then you have in there a sick dis- 
ability clause. For, on account of not 
being paid enough to dress comfort- 
ably they are more susceptible to colds 
than most of their clients. Now, what 
is the matter with my scheme? What 
church is so poor that they couldn't 
support an insurance premium? The 
rate should not be high, unless on ac 
count of their scarcity of sufficient 
food they would be classed 48 
hazardous risks. 


To Increase With Family 

“T think the improvement in the grade 
of Sermons you would get would pay 
you a good dividend on your invest 
ment. For the minute you relieve his. 
mind of the physical outcome of the 
future you will give him more time to 
devote to his sermons. I know, be 
cause if there is something worryiné 
you, you can’t do a good act, and, after 
all, our occupations are similar—wWe 
both have to amuse. They have to it 


(Continued on page 19) 
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National Life Will 
Add Liberal Features 


CHANGES EFFECTIVE IN 1924 





Increased Dividends for Younger Ages; 
New Policy Liberalizations 
Decided Upon 


The National Life, of Montpelier, Vt., 
has decided upon a number of import- 
ant changes to go into effect January 
1, 1924. A new dividend scale has al- 
ready been adopted for 1924 which will 
pring the distribution of dividends and 
resulting net cost closer to the experi- 
ence at the various ages as disclosed by 
the recent studies of experienced mor- 
tality including the American Men 
Table, which covered the experience of 
fiftynine prominent American and Can- 
adian compan‘es on $26,000,000.000 of 
insurance. The net result of the new 
scale is to increase the total dividend 
appropriation on present insurance in 
the company as compared with the 
scale previously used approximately 
$160,000. The new scale applies to 
ages up to 49, within which improve- 
ment in experience has been shown. 

Surplus Interest Basis Improved 

The surplus interest rate on proceeds 
left with the company under supple- 
mental agreements, instalment settle- 
ments, and dividends held at interest 
will be advanced from 1.5% to 1.7%, 
making the total return 4.7% for 1924. 

Policy Liberalizations 

Commencing January 1, 1924 the 
company will issue a new set of policy 
forms which will continue the former 
simplicity and clarity of wording 
and include the following important 
changes: 

1. Second year cash, loan, paid-up, 
and extended insurance values. 

2, Cash and loan values equal to 
the full reserve at end of the fifth pol- 
icy year, with a surrender charge per 
$1,000 of insurance of $12, $10, and $5 
at the end of the second, third, and 
fourth -year respectively. 

Increases Extensions 

3. Equivalent value of the several 
non-forfeiture options. The cash value 
will be used to purchase at net rates 
the extended term, paid-up, and fourth 
option values. This will result in a 
general lengthening of the term of the 
extended insurance throughout the pol- 
icy after the fourth year and in reduc- 
ing the amount of the paid-up value in 
the third and fourth years only. 

Disability Benefit Extended 

Beginning July 1, 1923, the company 
will in eligible cases attach the dis- 
ability benefits to non-renewable term, 
policies, This action will make the 
non-renewable term, as an option on a 
Standard form of policy, more valuable 
and broaden its service. The disabil- 
ity rates and the form of the supple- 
mental agreement carrying these bene- 
fits will be announced as soon as possi- 
ble, 

On conversion of the term policy to 
a life, limited payment life, or endow- 
nent form, the disability premium rate 
thereafter will be the regular disability 


Premium for such standard form of 
policy, 





; Dividend Illustrations 

Dividend booklets showing first year 
dividends and ‘first year net cost are 
how being forwarded. Upon their re 
ceipt the adapted dividend leaflet en 
titled “Dividend IJlustrations For Use 
i 1923. 1923 Scale Adapted to the 
New Premium Rates” should be imme- 
diately destroyed as the new scale fig- 
res are the only ones authorized for 
future use in illustrating dividend re- 
turns, 

Full div'dend illustrations on all reg- 
War forms will be published as early 
48 Possible. Meanwhile, it is requested 
that agents refrain from asking for spe- 
‘lal dividend illustrations under the 
new schedule, whether on regular or 
a policies, since such illustrations 
annot be supplied without delaying 
more important publications to follow. 
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Coriolanus Said a 


Bookful 


ORIOLANUS, the great Roman warrior—it’s all 
. according to how you read—was very much of a 
braggart; also a good deal of ababy. Ina couple of his 
battles he was lucky enough to get two or three spear 
punctures. Whenever afterwards he was assailed in 
the Senate for various indiscretions, he had a habit of 
baring his breast and saying, ‘Look upon my wounds, 
my Roman wounds!” This sob stuff got him by for a 
long time; but at last he had torun. Then he joined 
with the Volscians against his own country. 


Taken as a whole, Coriolanus was what modern 
Broadway would call a bad actor. He gave voice to 
just one utterance, however, that should stick. At one 
time in his early life his admirers planned to hang a 
title on him. To this he consented, but he objected, 
for some foolish reason, to ten talents of gold offered 
with it; in making the objection he said: 

“Tt is a high accomplishment to use money well; 
but not to need it is more lasting than to use it.” 
This is a brilliant thought. It is a bit of wisdom that 

every life insurance beneficiary will vouch for. There 
is no higher accomplishment than to carry life insur- 
ance. The natural need of money by many widows 
and orphans is also alleviated by this same high accom- 
plishment. Are you insured? 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
antacrno! EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jerseys 


Analysis Shows 
Favorite Policies 


ORDINARY LEADS ALL OTHERS 





Limited Payment and Endowment 
Next; Ages 20 to 29 Show 
Greatest Percentage 





The Illinois Life, of Chicago, has 
made an analysis of its new business 
written during 1922 with some inter- 
esting results. Of the total new insur- 
ance issued 49.7% was on some form 
of ordinary life. The next highest per- 
centage was attained by the 20-payment 
life policies, with 26.3%. 

Policies on the 10 and 15-payment life 
plan aggregated only .55% of the total. 
The twenty-year endowment policies 
show a percentage of 6.9%; the endow- 
ment at 65 paid up in 20 years 2.4; the 
endowment at 65 continuous premiums 
1.6; miscellaneous endowment (at 85, 
10-year and 15-year) 4.9; term insur- 
ance 7.7, 

The distribution of the new 1922 busi- 


ness according to age at entry was as 
follows: 


Percentage 
of the Total 
Ages New Insurance 

17 to 19 inclusive........ rere. 
20 to 29 ” ” éuheweaeets 35.3 
30 to 39 mir er: 33. 
40 to 49 Js cabaauadadke - 19.1 
50 to 59 Ts mae eee 
60 to 65 TD. ~ Galnae datmatatis 1 


As a study of the foregoing figures 
will show 93.7% of the company’s new 
insurance last year was written on 
ages 17 to 49 inclusive. Of the groups 
ages 20 to 29 inclusive show the high- 
est percentage, 35.3, and ages 30 to 39 
inclusive the next highest percentage, 
33. 

As a possible guide to the prospects 
by ages, which are most favorable to 
solicit as well as the most popular 
forms of policies, the foregoing infor- 
mation is of great interest. 





SALES BUREAU CONFERENCE 





Company Representatives Will Gather 
June 11-12 For Discussion of 
Agency Progress 





A two day conference on the general 
subject of current progress in agency 
work will be held at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York, June 11 and 12, by 
representatives of the companies mem- 
bers of the Life Insurance Sales Re 
search Bureau. Oliver Thurman, 
superintendent of agencies of the Mu 
tual Benefit Life will be chairman of 
the conference. Short talks will be 
made by company officers, general 
agents, leaders in other lines of busi- 
ness and members of the bureau staff. 
Some of the subjects that will be dis- 
cussed follow: 

Attracting the right type of man into 
the business; Finding the keys to suc- 
cessful agency management; Using 
the “research method” of study profit- 
ably in your company; analyzing your 
sales force and its territory; handling 
agency department routine to the best 
advantage; and stimulating produc- 
tion through service to agents. 





THE LATE GEORGE CHARRON 

George Charron, of Tthaca, N. Y., 
superintendent of The Prudential, died 
recently. He joined the company as an 
agent in Syracuse in 1896. He was 
promoted to assistant superintendent 
of Cortland, N. Y., om January 4, 1897. 
On September 11, 1905, Mr. Charron 
was transferred to the Ithaca district 
as assistant superintendent and on 
December 9, 1907 he became superin- 
tendent. 





The Missouri State Life nas written 
its first group policy in Hawaii on the 
employes of M. McInerny, Ltd., through 
General Agent J, M. MacConnel at 
Honolulu. 
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New Whole-Life Form 
At Very Low Rates 


ISSUED BY LONDON 





LIFE, CAN. 





Participating Policy in Multiples of 
$5,000 Designed for Best Class 
of Lives 





The London Life, of Canada, has 
brought out a new whole life policy on 
a participating basis, but at rates that 
are close to the non-participating stand- 
ard scales and are even below the non- 
participating rates of some companies 
up to about age 40. The new policy is 
designed for the best class of lives 
only, such as business and professional 
men and is to be issued in amounts of 
$5,000 and multiples. 

The premium rates are quoted on the 
basis of $10,000 imsurance. The fol- 
Jowing specimens will show on com 
parison with the regular non-par rates 


how little difference there is— 

nn. ness ce cre eee tens aoeS $125.50 
OE a re ee rr ry 138.50 
ED oo ss cisabos So He eae see 158.00 
ND o's aca Wialn owls ese een eh 183.00 
EPR eer er eer 214.00 
TN LS ee wou winine ea Oiee 259.00 
BETES Gokuccenead ae ieeseene rae 318.00 
TOD canbe cca us Kadota askew kese 396.50 


The profits will be distributed an- 
nually, the first dividend falling due at 
the end of the first year, subject to pay- 
ment of the second year’s premium. 

In addition to low rates, plus divi- 
dends, the new plan carries high cash 
surrender values. Here are samples of 
the cash surrender values per $10,000 
policy— 


Year Year 
Age 5th 10th 15th 20th 
25 $480 $1010 $1610 $2300 
35 660 1420 2250 3150 
45 960 2010 3100 4180 





WRITE THEM FOR MORE 
A Prosperous Year With Increased Re- 
sponsibilities Calis For Larger 
Protection Says Vice-Presi- 
dent Howard 

In setting aside June as a month to 
be devoted to policyholders by the 
agency force, Vice-president Howard, 
of the Travelers, says in a message to 
the field men: 

“It becomes the duty of field repre- 
sentatives to acquaint policyholders 
with the opportunity which awaits 
them. Few men are insured as fully 
as they should be. The ownership of 
one bond does not make a man a Cap- 
italist, nor does one small life policy 
entitle a man to regard himself as in- 
sured. 


“The possibilities for additional busi- 
ness among policyholders are unlim- 
ited. It will not be difficult to increase 
the small policy in a year of business 
advance such as 1923. Men with whom 
prosperity has dealt kindly are waiting 
to be told about new forms which will 
supplement their present protection. 
Ordinary life, twenty-payment life, and 
twenty-year endowment constitute 80% 
of the insurance issued on permanent 
life forms. These create an excellent 
foundation on which to build. 


“Study each client’s needs and for ad- 
ditional insurance recommend = such 
other forms as particularly fit his cir- 
cumstances. Tell him about business 
insurance. If he feels that he has ade- 
quately protected his family and his 
business, tell him now is the time to 
get selfish and insure a comfortable 
old age. Tell him about the insurance 
annuity 65. Obstacles will disappear 
and your client will listen to you when 
he appreciates that, instead of merely 
attempting to sell him insurance for 
your own benefit, you have studied his 
particular needs and are offering him 
the protection that will benefit him 
most,” 


SUITS IN RICHMOND 


Suits for recovery of $42,000 on life 
insurance policies, and $5,000 on an ac- 
cident policy carried by her husband, 
Edward Harris Moon, prominent broker 
of Richmond, who disappeared last 
August from an Old Dominion steam- 
ship bound from New York to Norfolk, 
have been instituted by counsel for 
Mrs. Katherine Scales Moon, wife of 
the missing broker. The ‘insurance 
companies have resisted payment of the 
claims on the grounds that satisfactory 
proof of death has not been furnished 
them. 


Moon was insured in a total of five 
life companies, three of the policies 
carrying the double indemnity clause, 
and Mrs. Moon is suing on the ground 
that her husband was taken seasick 
on the steamer and fell overboard. 


Under the Virginia statutes, a miss- 
ing person is not presumed to be dead 
until after a lapse of seven years, and 
should Mrs. Moon lose the suits against 
the insurance companies on the ground 
of insufficient proof of death, there is 
considerable speculation as to whether 
she may not have a chance for recov- 
ery at the expiration of seven years 
from the date when her husband was 
last seen. 
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ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Formerly The Masonic Mutual Life Association of the District of 


Columbia 
GRE TOE ee ow oo occ on cadusivceseddcveeuseeccens $7,000,000.00 
INSURANCE IN FORCE NOW OVER (Paid-for Basis) . $130,000,000.00 
OUR 1922 RECORD 
Increase in Assets During Year.................cccceeee $2,214,850.30 
Increase in Surplus During Year............ccccccccccoce 431,446.67 
Increase in Insurance in Force (Paid-for Basis)........... 21,462,805.00 


EXCERPT FROM CHARTER 


‘membership in this Association shall be limited to Master Masons——” 


LOWEST PREMIUM RATES - LIBERAL DIVIDENDS - MASONIC SERVICE 
A FEW ADDITIONAL FIELD MEN NEEDED - A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, PRESIDENT 
Homer Building, Washington, D. C. 


























“Twixt the Cup and the Lip” 





“Oft times many things fall out between the cup and the hp” 





ae 





years ago by Robert Greene, a contempo- 
rary of Shakespeare. Greene lived a disso- 
lute life and wrote on his death-bed “A Groats- 
worth of Wit Bought with a Million of Repent- 
The words first quoted above have stuck 
in men’s minds and we have a short modern 


| eo words were written over three hundred 


ance.” 


version— 


“There’s many a slip 
Twixt cup and lip.” 
Almost—but not—to get a thing one has 


planned for, labored for, thought he was sure of, 
seemed to have in his grasp—that is the tragedy 


of life and endeavor. 


FAILURE IN DUTY TO YOUR 
FAMILY? 


If, in order to make sure of, doing that duty, 
you should decide to insure your life, and should 
apply for a policy and be found an acceptable 
risk, and then die while the papers were in tran- 
sit—that would be a tragedy indeed! That would 
be one of the many things that fail “twixt the 
cup and the lip.” There is something terribly 
suggestive in that title—‘A Groatsworth of Wit 
Bought with a Million of Repentance.” Greene 
was writing a record of his own life. 


Well, it need not so happen to you; your “mil- 











Such things happen from a great variety of 
causes—some of which could not be foreseen, 
some of which are the fault of others. Sometimes 
they are the result of carelessness or ignorance 
on our own part. But they happen, and we lose 
what we had set our hearts on, and that’s the 
tragedy. Occasionally the loss can be made good 
—only time and labor may be lost; but usually 
such losses, such failures “twixt cup and lip” 
affect us, our children and, ultimately, their 
children. 


What is the most important thing in your 
life? If the Fates were to offer you just one 
wish, what would you wish for? 


Would it not be the welfare of your family? 


What would be the greatest calamity that could 
befall you? Would it not be— 





lion of repentance” may be avoided. 


If you apply to the New York Life Insurance 
Company for its new form of policy, pay your 
premium with the application, and are found to 
be an acceptable risk, you are insured from that 
moment. This is a new feature of New York 
Life policies, and it has already saved the insur- 
ance of at least one applicant who died before 
the policy was issued. He was accidentally killed, 
and under the Double Indemnity feature, which 
was also included in the policy applied for, his 
family was paid double the face of the policy. In 
that case, “twixt the cup and the lip,” something 
fell “in” and not “out.” 


Send for a New York Life Agent and find out 
all about it. 





























New York Life Insurance Company, 346 Broadway, N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, 


President. 
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Special Agreements 
In Business Insurance 


| HAVE DEVELOPED BROAD USE 


Ways in Which Special Plans of Busi- 
ness Concerns May Be Protected 
By Pre-Arrangement 


One of the important developments - 


in connection with business insurance 
is the use of special agreements for 
the purpose of carrying out the plan 
of protection desired. Such special 
agreements were the subject of a valu: 
able and instructive address by Mal- 
colm Adam, professor of insurance law 
at Temple University, given at the con- 
vention of Penn Mutual Life general 
agents held at White Sulphur Springs, 
this week. His address follows: 

Business insurance has now become 
such an important factor in the com- 
mercial world that it is absolutely nec- 
essary for every progressive agent to 
know the fundamentals of the organiza- 
tion of business firms, both partner- 
ships and corporations, so that he may 
best understand what protection is 
needed, and be able to render the most 
efficient service in the selling of this 
kind of insurance. 

It is my plan to discuss here in a 
fairly detailed manner some of the 
questions which arise in the selling of 
partnership and corporation insurance, 
and how they may be met. 

Partnership Cases 

Let us first take up the question of 
partnerships: 1. It is a well settled 
general proposition of law that death 
instantly dissolves any partnership, and 
this is the case even though the part- 
nership articles themselves provide for 
the carrying on of the business by the 
remaining partner, in case of the death 
of one, because the courts have con- 
stantly held that in reality such carry- 
ing on of the business by such remain- 


ing partner was the formation of a 
new firm, and that the old one was 
therefore dissolved. 

Where there were more than two 
partners, the death of one not only 
dissolved the partnership as to him, 
but it dissolved the partnership be- 


tween the survivors also. 

Under the old and regular method .of 
selling partnership insurance to protect 
the firm against any loss which might 
be incurred by the death of either part- 
her, the policy was generally made pay- 
able to the firm itself, and the premiums 
paid by it. The insurance contract 
thus became an asset of the firm, and 
In case the policy matured as a death 
claim, the amount paid by the Insur- 
ance Comp:ny also becamea firm asset. 

Thus when a settlement was made 
after the assets of the firm were all 
Wound up, one-half of the amount paid 
by the insurance company was set 
éside as part of the deceased partner's 
share of the firm’s assets, while the 
other half went into the surviving part- 
her’s interest, so it will readily be seen 
that the surviving partner did not get 
all the protection he thought he was 
getting, and that it was also neces- 
Sary to go to the trouble of winding up 
the business through the regular meth- 
Od of dissolution after death. 

_ Why Agreement Is Needed 
Without the existence of some spe- 
Cal agreement outside the articles of 
partnership and the policy of insurance 
Se 

f ay by lich the following 
results can be accomplished: 
iS ~plge e by which the part- 
ES Aabetapalam immediately receive 

(b) Some postion “om ve gs i 
able to Carry on res ee ag Pea 
tase of the death of the nis 1 ent . 

laa rs é ' 0 ler partner, 
tained A ae sll dg easily be ob 

olNowing way: 
lt each partner take a 
the a a nie own life, payable to 
reserving ~~ ner absolutely, without 
any power to change the 


policy 


beneficiary. The amount of this policy 
should be equal to the amount of the 
interest of such partner in the firm. 

(b) Then let each of the partners 
execute a special agreement between 
themselves. This agreement should 
provide for and cover the following 
points: 

1. All the premiums on the insurance 
shall be paid out of the firm’s assets. 

2. In case of the death of either of 
the partners, the surviving partner 
must use the proceeds of the policy on 
the life of the deceased partner for 
the liquidation, with his personal repre- 
sentatives, of the amount payable as 
the deceased partner’s share of the as- 
sets of the partnership. 

Covering Additional Phases 

3. There shall be an agreed valua- 
tion of the business as of the date of 
the taking of the insurance, and a fur- 
ther proviso that the interest of the de- 
ceased partner shall be determined by 
a physical inventory, to be taken with- 
in a specified time after death, and that 
such inventory shall not include the 
amount paid by the insurance company 
under the deceased partner’s policy. 

4. The surviving partner has the right 
to purchase the deceased partner’s in- 
terest in the firm from his personal rep- 
resentatives, and that the agreement 
shall be binding upon the heirs of the 
deceased partner. 

5. Any excess, if the proceeds of the 
policy are not enough to purchase the 
deceased partner’s interest, shall be 
paid to such deceased partner’s per- 
sonal representatives. 

6. If the insurance is greater than 
the amount of the deceased partner’s 
interest, the excess shall nevertheless 
be paid to the estate of the deceased 
partner. Of course such an arrange- 
ment as to the excess is entirely op- 
tional. Any method as to the division 
of any excess is valid, if agreed upon 
by the partners; it could be divided, 
for instance. 

7. That in case of dissolution during 
the lifetime of both partners the poli- 
cies must be considered as assets of 
the partnership. 

8. That an outgoing partner, in case 
of dissolution, may retain the policy on 
his own life, providing he pays into the 
assets of the firm an amount equal to 
the cash surrender value of such policy. 

9. That in case of the purchase of 
one partner’s interest by the other dur- 
ing the lifetime of both, the outgoing 
partner will assign all his right, title 
and interest in the policy on the life 
of the remaining partner to such re- 
maining partner. The policy on his 
own life is already payable to the re- 
maining partner, and no change is 
therefore necessary as to this contract. 

Most Complete Protection Possible 

In other words, by selling partnership 
insurance with a special agreement in 
this way, you have arranged for the 
most complete protection that is possi- 
ble, because— 

First—The estate of the partner, in 
case he dies first, immediately receives 
the full value of his interest in the firm, 
without any danger of the loss that 
might ensue while the surviving partner 
carried on and wound up the business, 
and 

Second—In case he is the survivor 
himself, he has the money to purchase 
the interest of the deceased partner 
from his heirs, close out the firm, and 
own and carry on the entire business 
alone in the future. 

Third——-All difficulties that might 
arise in case of a desired dissolution 
during lifetime are also provided for. 
While this plan of procedure may at 
first sound rather complicated, it is, in 
reality, all accomplished by the use of 
a short and simple agreement. 

A specimen of such an agreement, as 
outlined above, drawn to conform with 
the laws of Pennsylvania and to be 
valid in that state, will be given to any 
agent on request. 

Protecting Corporations 

There are a number of very distinct 
ways by which a corporation may be 
protected through life insurance: 

1. First and foremost, of course, is 
the regular policy, payable to the cor- 














and Permanent Disability Clause. 








PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or PHILADELPHIA 


The Provident, organized in 1865, as The Provident Life and Trust Com- 


pany, preserves a continuous corporate existence, but, having mutual- 
ized, will be known hereafter as the 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


and will maintain the reputation and tradition which have arisen from 
fifty-eight years of conspicuous fair dealing. 


The policies of the PROVIDENT MUTUAL contain new and attractive 
features, including the recently adopted and exceedingly liberal Total 


An Increased Dividend Scale for 1923 
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poration, on the life of a valued offi- 
cial. In such cases the company has 
a perfectly valid insurable interest, and 
there is very little need for any dis- 
cussion upon this phase of the business. 

2. The next case is that of a company 
which wishes to insure the life of a 
debtor. In such a case the insured gen- 
erally pays the premiums himself, al- 
though the creditor, namely the com- 
pany, may do so. The policy is written 
payable to the company as trustee, first 
to pay to itself any indebtedness that 
may be due it from the insured at the 
time of death, and second to pay the 
balance, if any, to the insured’s estate. 
The right to change the beneficiary is, 
of course, not reserved, although it may 
he, and in some cases is, where the 
insured himself pays all the premiums 
and the policy is issued at his instance, 
and not at the instance of the creditor 
company. 

This creditor’s policy, written pay- 
able in trust in the manner outlined 
above, is a very fair and complete way 
to protect a creditor and at the same 
time guarantee to the insured himself 
that any balance remaining will go to 
his estate. This need not be used only 
in cases where the beneficiary is a cor- 
poration, but may be used where either 
a partnership or individual is the bene- 
ficiary. This sounds rather elementary, 
but we find many agents do not know 
this can be done; we therefore think it 
advisable to mention it now. 

The third case is that which deals 
with the control of the stock in a close 
corporation, through the medium of life 
insurance. As a matter of law, no car- 
poration has an insurable interest in 
the life of any of its stockholders, as 
such; neither has any stockholder as 
such any insurable interest in the life 
of any official or other valued employee 
of the company whose stock he holds; 
neither have any stockholders as such 
any valid insurable interest in the lives 
of each other. 


How then is it possible for stock- 


holders in a close corporation to perpet- 
uate control between themselves in 
case of death or otherwise by means of 
life insurance? 

Every man has insurable interest in 
his own life for any amount he wishes 
to name, if he pays the premiums there- 
on himself. Thus in a close corpora- 
tion, those who control the stock may 
each take a policy of life insurance on 
his own life in an amount equal to the 
value of their shares of stock, then as- 
sign and deliver such policy, together 
with their stock certificates assigned 
in blank to a trustee. A trust agree- 
ment could then be drawn, showing that 
upon the death of any such insured 
stockholder the trustee would purchase 


from that deceased stockholder’s es- 
tate, with the insurance money, his 
stock. It could then be divided be- 


tween the other stockholders who had 
assigned their stock to the trustee orig- 
inally, and they in ‘urn could either hold 
it themselves, or dispose of it to some- 
one acceptable to them, thus insuring 
perpetual control. The company itself 
could purchase the stock and retire it 
(if permitted to do so by law). 

The agreement, of course, would pro- 
vide for the contingency of the insur- 
ance money being greater or less than 
the value of the stock at the time of 
the death. 


Applied to Actual Case 

The following is a case where one 
of our own agents, through the means 
of a special agreement, was able to sell 
policies which not only provided a 
means of controlling the majority in- 
terest in the stock, but also indirectly 
compensated the company for loss by 
death. The facts were these: 

A and B, between them, owned the 
majority of the stock in the C company. 
Besides being the majority stockhold- 
ers, they were also the active managers 
of the business. Their services were 
so necessary and essential to the suc- 
cess of the business that the death of 
either of them would have caused con- 
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Unexcelled policy contracts, efficient life insurance service, and a 
net cost that is notably low—these are three of the reasons why the 
name Massachusetts Mutual is synonymous in the mind of the insuring 
public with all that is best in life insurance. 
years of the Company’s history its policyholders have ever been its loyal 
. friends and its enthusiastic advertisers. 


During the seventy-two 
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siderable inconvenience, delay, and in 
fact direct financial loss to the com- 
pany, not only through loss of services 
as dctive imanagers, but also through 
the lack of unison in management and 
operation which might result from the 
passing of a controlling interest in the 
company to the heirs of either of them, 
in case of decease. The other stock- 
holders of the company might likewise 
lose by any loss it would suffer, and 


consequently were equitable’ benefi- 
ciaries of the insurance on the lives 
of A and B. 


The C company therefore agrees to 
insure the lives of A and B separately, 
and to make itself the beneficiary under 
the policies. 

It also agrees to pay all the premiums 
on the insurance as they fall due. 
(This could be done here because of 
the dual capacity of the insured as 
stockholders and managers). 

When Company Is Trustee 

A and B then assign to the company, 
as trustee for certain purposes only, 
which are shown in the agreement, all 
the stock they hold in it. It is dis- 
tinctly understood that there is no in- 
tent to make the company the legal 
owner of this stock, but that it is mere- 
ly to be held in escrow. 

When either policy becomes a death 
claim, the company agrees that it will 
pay the proceeds collected from the in- 
surance company to the widow of the 
deceased, or, in the event of her death, 
to the duly appointed representative of 
the deceased’s estate. 


When such money is paid over to the 
widow, the certificates of stock, belong- 
ing to the deceased, which are being 
held in trust by the company, will be 
cancelled. (The book value of such 
stock at any specified period before 
death may be agreed upon as the pur- 
chase price for such stock). 

The company then issues new certi- 
ficates of stock to all the other stock- 
holders of record on the day of the de- 
cease (not including the deceased or 
anyone holding nominally for him); 
such shares being divided amongst 
these other stockholders in the propor- 
tion that the shares of each bear to 
the total number of shares held by 
said other stockholders. 

The trust agreement provided that in 
case A or B died, the survivor would be 
released from the agreement. 

Any excess, that is, in case the 
amount of the insurance money, and 
the value of the stock, are not equal, is 
taken care of under the trust agree- 
ment, 

The company, through its proper of- 
ficers, the insured, and their wives, sign 
the agreement. 

The agreement in this particular case 
was drawn by a leading lawyer in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the gist of its val- 
idity is the fact, as stated before, that 
the insured were both managers and 
stockholders, thus creating in the cor- 
poration a valid insurable interest, and 
enabling it to pay the premiums with- 
out any legal damage to minority stock- 
holders, who were indirectly protected 
by the entire transaction. 





HANDING A BOUQUET 

The Western Securities Company, of 
Denver Colorado, a farm mortgage 
banking concern, in a recent advertise- 
ment said: 

“Against the somewhat gloomy mor 
tality figures developed by insurance 
actuaries, each insurance company sets 
up a fund to provide for future contin- 
gencies which must be invested in 
relatively immortal securities. When 
you have found out how these old lina 
insurance companies invest their 
money you will have learned how to 
make your investments ‘immortal’ 
too.” 





The Massachusetts Mutual Agents’ 
Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing on September 11, 12, 13 and 14 at 

Swampscott, Mass. 
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Classification For Which Southwestern 
Life Will Not Issue Double 
Indemnity Benefits 





The Southwestern Life, of Dallas, 
has notified its agents that it will not 
grant double indemnity benefits to per- 
sons engaged in the following occupa- 


. tions: 


Automobile —jitney drivers, public 
drivers, truck drivers; baseball players 


(professional); blacksmiths; bricklay- 
ers and stone masons; butchers; Car- 
penters; cotton ginners; electrical in- 
dustry—cable splicers, carbon trim- 
mers, construction foremen, dynamo 
tenders, light inspectors, linemen, 
power inspectors, repairmen, sta- 
tionary engineers; firemen—stationary 
or locomotive; furniture movers. 


Laborers; machinists; moving pic- 
ture operators; oil fields—blacksmiths, 
drillers, gaugers, helpers, pipenien, 
pumpmen, roustabouts, stationary engi- 
neers, stationary firemen, stillmen, fool 
dressers; painters; railroad workers 
(all excluded except clerical force); 
saw mill employees (all excluded ex- 
cept proprietors and clerical force); 
stationary engineers; street railway 
and interurban employees (all excluded 
except clerical force); telephone—in- 
spectors, linemen, troublemen. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 


Has for seventy-nine years been one of the leading purely 
Mutual Life Insurance institutions of the country, constructive 
and progressive in all things of value to its policyholders. 


The cordial relations between the home office and the 
loyal and efficient field force is a constant source of gratifica- 
tion to all those connected with the company. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 














Agents’ loyalty and enthusiasm, plus New 
Home Office Service features produce Team- 
work and increase production. 


These new features will help Union Central 
Agents get more business: 


For policyholders: Increased Cash Values made retro- 
active—Enlargement of Free Health Test Service— 
5% interest on policy proceeds and dividends, left on 


deposit. 


For agents: 
tion Service 
creased to $200,000. 


For prospects: New Business Protection Policy—New 
Life Income Endowment Policy—Liberalized Disabil- 
ity Clause—Substandard Insurance. 


TEAMWORK—Boosting Policyholders and a Loyal 
Agency Force backed up by the Home Office insure 
success for the Union Central Agent. 


For agency relations write the Home Office. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 





Home Office leads—Letter Circulariza- 
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Teamwork Tells 


Special Bulletin Service—Limit in- 








Cincinnati, Ohio 
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C. W. Pickell, Genial 
Philosopher, is Dead 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL MAN 








Death in Detroit of Unique Person- 
ality Who Went Into Insurance 
After Running a School 





Charles Warren Pickell, who not only 
was a successful life insurance manager 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life in 
Detroit for a great many years, but was 
one of the outstanding humorists and 
philosophers of the insurance fraternity, 
died at the age of sixty-seven following 
a week's illness of pneumonia. Three 
daughters survive him. He died in De- 
troit. For ten years or so Mr. Pickell 
has divided his time between Detroit 
and Los Angeles. 

A native of Hopewell Center, N. Y., 
he was taken to Michigan as a boy. 
After graduation from the Michigan 
State Normal College in 1879, he was a 
teacher and school superintendent un- 
til 1888, when he joined the Penn Mut- 
ual at Grand Rapids. Three years 
later he became manager of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual at Detroit. 

Used Original Methods 

Mr. Pickell was a large writer of life 
insurance and his manner of soliciting 
was original. He was a wonder at re- 
partee and as soon as a prospect en- 
tered an objection of any kind, he was 
always quick to think up a clever an- 
swer, His personality made warm 
friends of those he interviewed and he 
was in demand ‘at the conventions of 
the Massachusetts ‘Mutual general 
agents as a speaker. He always had 
something refreshing to offer. 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life issues 
a publication called the “Radiator” and 
from the start Mr. Pickell was a valued 
contributor. His quaint way of express- 
ing his opinions and the outlying tru- 
isms of his philosophy made everything 
he wrote unusually readable. He will 
be missed at Massachusetts Mutual 
conventions because of the novelty of 
these talks and his refreshing view- 
point. Frequently, he would have the 
convention in a gale of laughter by his 
witty stories, all of which, however, 
were applicable to life insurance. 

Tribute From Company’s Editor 

Lawrence T. Winship, editor of “The 
Radiator,” said in a talk with The East- 
ern Underwriter: 

“Throughout his long term of service 
he was prominent among the com- 
pany’s representatives both as a per- 
sonal producer and an organizer. 

“To the life insurance fraternity, Mr. 
Pickell was widely known because of 
his remarkable ability as a speaker 
and writer on insurance topics. His 
helpful and interesting addresses at 
conventions will long be remembered by 
those who heard them, and his books, 
‘Plain Hints for Life Insurance Solici- 
tors’ and ‘Plain Reasons Why One 
Should Engage in Life Underwriting,’ 
are widely read. His ‘Pickings’ col- 
umn in the company’s agency maga- 
zine, ‘The Radiator,’ had been for many 
years a feature of that paper, and arti- 
cles from his pen frequently appeared 


in various insurance journals through- 
out the country.” 





SOUTH CAROLINA MEN MEET 

The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 
held a convention of its South Carolina 
agents at Columbia last week. ° There 
Were addresses by officers from the 
home office and a number of five 
minute salesmanship talks by leading 
district managers. 





GOES INTO MORTGAGE BUSINESS 
a”. E. Russell, second vice-president 
the Missouri State Life, has ra- 
signed to go into the mortgage business 
N California, with headquarters at 


Fresno, Mr. Russell had charge of the 
mpany’s mortgage investments. 


AS SEEN IN DETROIT 





A. W. Kruemling, of Detroit, Gave The 
Eastern Underwriter This Esti- 
mate of Mr. Pickell 





“His close associates always have been 

impressed with the fact that Charles 
Warren Pickell was a unique figure in 
the life insurance world. Day by day 
since his passing recedes! from our vis- 
ion, he grows in proportion as this per- 
spective of our view lengthens. There 
have been and are other great agency 
managers, but Charles Warren Pick- 
ell was that and more. There are 
other eminent writers on life insurance, 
but none more interesting and. instruc- 
tive than he was. There are many elo- 
quent speakers eagerly listened to, but 
none more so than was he. There are 
other master salesmen of insuranca, 
but he was the peer of any. 

“It was my good fortune to have been 
intimately associated with him for 
twenty years and to know more accu- 
rately perhaps the dominant motive of 
his life work. The placing of protec- 
tion around the home and old age was 
a passion with him. The beneficent 
function of life insurance, rather than 
the earning of the commission, was up- 
permost in his mind when he solicited 
an application, and to the last he had 
no greater satisfaction than to see an 
applicant sign his name on the dotted 
line. 

“He was a man of culture; a reader 
of the best in literature; an ardent 
sportsman with the rod and on the 
links, and back of it all there was a 
deeply religious background. The more 
we think of our loss the more we are 
moved to say with the patriarch of old, 
‘Ichabod, the glory has departed from 
our house.’ To us of the Detroit agency 
remains the heritage of ‘carrying on’ 
his idealism so well expressed in our 
company’s slogan: ‘We Serve’,” 





NEW MANAGER IN WASHINGTON 
W. E. Pearce, Jr., formerly of Rich- 
mond, Va., has been made general 
agent for Washington, D. C., and sev- 
eral nearby counties of the Maryland 
Life. His headquarters will be 704 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Pearce is an old experienced life 
insurance man, who has written a large 
volume of insurance in the past, and it 
is felt certain that he is well equipped 
to render the best of service to those 


who may do business with him. 


ILLINOISLIFEINSURANCE(G 
CREAT OD 





GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 





BUFFALO OFFICERS 

Officers elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the Buffalo Life Underwriters, 
Inc., Saturday, May 26 were: Harvey 
Weeks, Scott & Weeks, Buffalo, repre- 
sentatives of the Provident Life & 
Trust Co., president: Joseph BE. Nash 
and Melvin P. Porter, vice-presidents; 
Sidney Wertheimer, secretary; Fred M. 
Sellers, treasurer; Clinton Davidson, 
George P. Graham and Newton E. Tur- 
geon, directors. Mr. Turgeon, the re- 
tiring president, was recently elected 
president of the State Association. 


Membership of the Buffalo association 
now is at high water mark, 239. 

Mr. Turgeon reported that the cam- 
paign of advertising in local papers 
which is being financed by the general 
agents of the city had been very suc- 
cessful and that it would be continued. 





THE STATE OF 
MICHIGAN 


A direct General Agent’s Contract 
for definite territory in the State 
of Michigan is ready for the right 
man. 

Address: 

ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 
George Washington Life 

Insurance Co. 


Charleston, West Virginia 








Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 

Double Indemnity, 

Disability Benefits, 

Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 
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A NEW YORK LIFE IN. 
SURANCE COMPANY 


Offers an attractive manager’s con- 
tract for HARRISBURG and SOUTH- 
ERN PENNSYLVANIA in which ter- 
ritory the Company is not represented. 


Agents receive co-operation at all 
times, they are assisted with prospect 
service plans, $100,000 and $200,000. 
Clubs, attractive literature, up to date 
policy contracts, and quick action on 
applications. 


A Home Office official will be glad to 
talk with you about a practical method 
of developing a successful agency. 





All negotiations strictly confidential. 


Address Success 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street 
New York 














MOREE ccvtvaanicsteds 
Policies in Force.... 
Insurance in Force. 






W. J. WILLIAMS, President 








Jan, 1, 1913 Jan. 1, 1918 Jan. 1, 1923 | 
695,921 $14,008,422 $34,017,031 
432,711 759,448 1,403,546 

$61,484,358 $115,099,897 $296,880,278 


Attractive opportunities open tu agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


Organized February 23, 1888 


Nearly 114 Million Policies Now In Force | 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracts 
in force than this Company. A study of the following growth in ten years Is invited: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





























PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 
FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 

REAL CO-OPERATION.” 


JACKSON MALONEY 
Vice-President 


A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 








tives. 


Independence Square 





THE PENN MUTUAL 


is national in the scope of its operations. 
It is individual in the service that it renders 
to its members and to its field representa- 


Back of your independence it is ready to 
stand as an economic bulwark. . 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Philadelphia 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


June 1, 1993 
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The Century Life of Indian- 
Don’t apolis, prints a number of 

Lapse reasons why pclicies should 

Because— not lapse: 

BECAUSE, it might mean 
that next month, next year, or even to- 
morrow, that lapse would be taking the 
worth of your policy from the wife and 
children. 

BECAUSE, a life insurance policy 
isn’t an ordinary commercial paper but 
a family treasure, held jointly by all 
the family 

BECAUSRF, after all is said and done, 
life insurance is the greatest stimula- 
tor toward systematic savings and ac- 
cumulation. 

BECAUSE, you can’t get another 
policy at the rate you got the one you 
have, and there is always the chance 
that you can’t get another one at all, 

BECAUSE, you always lose when you 
lapse, and the earlier you lapse your 
policy the greater your loss. relatively. 

* * @ 


A Chicago advertising 


Negotiating man makes this com- 
Important ment on the selling at- 
Transaction titude in life insurance: 


“The world’s largest 
policyholders are those who have the 
keenest understanding of the principle 
of life insurance. The workmanship of 


the sale of a policy is comprised of 
making the prospect understand the 
benefits that life insurance yields. 


Salesmen should go about their work 
on the basis of negotiating an import- 
ant transaction rather than that of 
soliciting an application. A selfish de- 
sire to secure the application and there- 
by earn a commission is the biggest 
stone wall that the average insurance 
salesman faces, for such an attitude 
warps his viewpoint. The salesman 
should be so imbued with the glory of 
his work that his impetus to make 
sales should be derived from a sincere 
love to help the other fellow rather than 
an out and out desire to make a per- 
sonal profit in the sale.” 
* ¢ «@ 


Chestern H. Miller, of 
York, Pa., an agent of 
The Prudential, tells 
in the current issue of 
The Prudential ““Week- 
ly Record” how he closed a $10,000 
case. His story follows: 

“T have just closed a man for $10,000 


How Pru 
Man Landed 
$10,000 Case 


(twenty-payment life with disability 
income) who never carried any other 
than assessment ‘insurance for $1.000 
This gentleman is successfully engaged 
in business and has been for years. 
“When I approached him, he in- 
formed me that my visit was useless 
and that he had frequently been can- 
vassed for life insurance, but that no 
one had ever advanced a real reason 


as to why he should insure. 
that I therefore considered 
doubly important, not onby 
monetary point of view, but also 
from the standpoint that I considered 
it was my duty to show him how his 
family would receive the greatest good 
in years to come. I impressed upon 
him the necessity of making provision 
while he was physically fit and able to 
pass the medical examination. I re 
minded him that he had in various 
ways expressed love and consideration 
for those most dear to him. I built up 
the subject. of strong family ties, and 
when I saw that he was sufficiently 
convinced of the necessity of making 
provision other than he had, I asked 
him the question as to what provision 
he had made to continue the payment 
of a certain part of his salary to his 
widow. 

“After answering a few questions, he 
indicated a desire to take $10,000, and 
a few months later, when he could 


I replied 
my visit 
from a 


spare more money, he would apply for 
an additional $10,000 or $15,000. The 
application was completed, I feel, 
through an earnest endeavor to reach 
the heart of my prospect. 

“T did not have to refer to my con- 
tract as a special contract, nor men- 
tion cash-surrenders or other values. 
It was a straight man-to-man talk, and 
when I left I wa’ thanked heartily for 


calling.” 





GETS $500 A YEAR FOR LIFE 

J. T. Sault, of Lynchburg, Va., who 
took out an Ordinary life policy for 
$5,000 in the Mutual Life of New York, 
February 14, 1918, which provided 
waiver of premium and payment of 10% 
of the face value annually in the event 
of total disability, was permanently dis- 
abled shortly before the anniversary of 
the policy in 1922 but it was nearly a 
year before he recalled that the policy 
carried a total disability clause, AS 
soon as it was apprised of the situa- 
tion, the company promptly returned a 
premium for $193.45 which he had paid 
last year and on February 14, 1923, 
paid him $500 in accordance with the 
provisions of the policy. He will receive 
this amount annually as long as he 
lives. 





INSURANCE VS. SALVATION 
In a recent speech before the Denver 
Civic and Commercial association, 
Jesse M. Wheelock, genezal agent of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, speak- 
ing about “Advertising Life Insurance” 
said that t o many look upon insur 
ance like they do on salvation; get it 
whenever they desire: “A serious mis- 
take! Now is the time, when you are 
well and can pass the requirements.” 
There is such a thing as a death bed 
repentance, but no death bed _ lifsa 
policy written. Verily it is best that 
we prepare in advance for both, for wea 

know not the moment nor the hour. 





The Equitable Society is having ex- 
cellent success with a new _ booklet, 
“The Modern Girl and Her Money.” 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 











The 63rd Annual] Report shows: 


Premiums received during the 
ORE ORES  sidatasatwesenennese eceee 
Payments to Policyholders 
their beneficiaries in Death 


ou SaN eh oe Soak eanesaneahevene 400,769 
Amount added to the Insurance 
MOPOTVE TURES oecccrsscrcscecses 2,206,762 
Net interest Income from Invest- 
MOMS bc cunonsebsnacsinasssasaosese 2,110,922 
($722,352 in excess of the amount 
required to maintain the reserve) 
Actual mortality experience 52.87% 
of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Force.......... eee $232,163,082 
Admitted Assets ................ 253,718 





For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 








Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 


This Company has “" % pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 


Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representati 
to develop and hold their business. x ba ies 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 


WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 








Le , 
INCORPORATED’ 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal] forms of ORDINARY Policies from 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or 





$1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
quarterly, 


and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly, 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1922. 
Assets 


sigels dod sive Sw OM aia Melee eae Seas eee eee SERRE Saeee TT SSeeeOI eRe. Cocccccccccccccsccg Saas 988, 
MERE aka ssice has ee csianele ds swan ne cen basen canna Naa oacone bation acticen te ieee . 2513 8 
SPR TORN RMI EMER ociresraa bio cisisieisnnire a anaea aein@ naam eomeame Cio teal nt tains 4,121,111.55 
ee eee rn rrr en kre en rs errr Tr rte wees 322,163.09 
UOC. “AU, MO e IN 8555 55a aia o's Sasso ram iss ocd Co bewacebacwbusteuen 2,331,155.5@ 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization...................eeeeees $30,051,860.92 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 
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MORE THAN 50% 


of the business written by some of our larger agencies is a 
direct result of the Fidelity lead service. Our agents interview 
interested prospects—people who have written the Head 
Office for information. 

Fidelity is a low-net-cost company operating in 40 
states. Full level net premium reserve basis. Over $245,- 
000,000 in force. Faithfully serving insurers since 1878. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 


A few agency openings for the right men. 

















HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 

PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues ail modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 60 years 
next birthday. 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue 
and are up-to-date in every respect. : 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 
are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 

A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 

PEACE OF MIND TO THE 

MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 
BASIL S. WALSH, President P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
JOSEPH L, DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 

. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA 





























—— 





“Nothing humbler than ambition 
when it is about to climb.” 


Benjamin Franklin, the greatest American 
authority on ambition, made that observation; 
and with equal truth he might have added that 
nothing is more aggressive in gaining its end, 
nor more conservative in its choice of means to 
that end. 


The Franklin has a_ splendid tradition for 
“Aggressive Conservatism.” Organized to render 
practicable the highest ideals of life insurance, 
it has maintained among its underwriters, as the 
first essential, the highest ideals of .service 
ambitious service. 


That other wonderful idea worded, “He profits 
most who serves best,” has been practiced by this 
company since 1884. Our men know it is true. 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Illinois 
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Epidemic Diseases 
Now Under Control 


DISEASES NOT 





' Cancer and Degenerative Diseases of 


Middle and Later Ages Have 
Steadily Increased 





During the last quarter of a century 
all the great epidemic diseases except 
influenza have been brought, in part 
at least, under control. The acute re- 
spiratory diseases alone of the infec- 
tious diseases epidemic in temperate 
climates and causing high death rates 
remain without adequate means for 
their prevention. While the prevalence 
of the infectious and some other pre- 
yentable diseases has been rapidly re- 
duced during this period, largely be- 
cause of the application to disease pre- 
vention of the scientific discoveries of 


the time, yet on the other hand cancer 
and the degenerative diseases of the 
middle and later periods of life have 
slowly but steadily increased their toll 
in deaths. These health tendencies 
were discussed by Dr. Hermann M. 
Biggs, Commissioner of Health, in an 
address before the National Conference 
of Social Work at Washington last 
week, 

It is the opinion of the most compe- 
tent public health authorities that an 
annual or biannual general physical ex- 
amination of every member of the com- 
munity Made by experienced and quali- 
fied physicians, with subsequent in- 
structions as to a proper mode of life 
and the correction of physical defects 
and the treatment of diseased condi- 
tions or abnormalities found, will con- 
tribute more to the future reduction of 
morbidity and mortality rates and to 
the prolongation of life than any other 
single medical or public health proce- 
dure or activity, said Dr. Biggs. 

The alteration of the habits of life af- 
ter maturity is always a difficult pro- 
cess and usually only comes about be- 
cause of apprehension caused by the 
presence of illness or the beginning 
loss of physical or mental power and 
endurance, he said. The people of the 
United States are becoming more and 
more alive to the joys and the bene- 
fiis which accrue from the pursuit of 
out-door sports and an out-door life. 
The sporting pages of the daily papers 
furnish abundant testimony to this fact. 
Unfortunately, like all good things, ex- 
cessive indulgence in sports may be 
harmful and their pursuit also needs 
intelligent direction. This change in 
the habits of life, which is becoming 
nation-wide, is undoubtedly adding to 
our national physical efficiency at a 
rapid and increasing rate. 

One serious handicap to the accom- 
Plishment of these ends in the future, 
Dr. Biggs said, will be the lack of a 
sufficient number of well-trained and 
qualified physicians and public health 
workers, and their proper distribution. 
Under present conditions in many dis- 
tricts in the United States the num- 
ber is now totally inadequate, and the 
ratio of physicians to population is 
slowly decreasing. The number of phy- 
sicians who die or retire each year is 
sreater than those who are annually 
licensed to practice medicine, and this 
difference will gradually increase, while 
. the same time the population of the 
United States is increasing at the rate 
of about 1,500,000 annually. The in- 
“rease of population alone requires at 
least 1,200 more physicians annually to 
properly provide for its medical care. 





During the recent campaign by the 
Equitable Society in honor of Present 
Jay a remarkable record was made by 
Edward Robinson of New York. He 
ha 22 cases only one of which due 
the applicant’s sudden illness was 
_, . There was not one 

on in the 21 
of liereace. 21 cases for $324,000 


Buffalo Managers 
Form An Association 


Pe Ae 





G. MERRILL MADE PRES’. 





Object is to Elevate Ethics and Co- 
Operate With Local Life 
Underwriters 


The Buffalo Life Managers’ Associa- 
tion is the name of an organization re- 
cently perfected by general agents of 
the city, with F. A. G. Merrill, of the 
State Mutual Life, of Worcester, as 
president. 

Objects of this organization will be 
to improve the ethics of practice in 
the city and to co-operate in many mat- 
ters with the older organization known 
as the Buffalo Life Underwriters, Ine. 
Some matters which do not concern the 
agents will be handled by the life 
managers’ organization. 

For instance, the present campaign 
of life insurance advertising which is 
running so successfully in Buffalo 
newspapers is financed by the general 
agents of the city and this will be taken 
over by the new organization. An- 
other matter to be considered will be 
that of establishing a school of life in- 
surance salesmanship at the University 
of Buffalo. A meeting will be held 
June 5 at which Charles J. Rockwell, 
director of the school of insurance 
salesmanship, Carnegie Institute, will 
be present. 

Others officers of the Life Managers’ 
Association are Ernest G. Hatch, John 
Hancock, vice-president; David J. Beck, 
Guardian Life, secretary; Charles F. 
Pierce, Phoenix Mutual Life, treasurer; 
C. G. Monser, Mutual Benefit, H. A. 
Vidal, National Life, and H. J. Emerson, 
Mutual Life, of New York, directors. 





JOHN HANCOCK CHANGES 





Several Superintendents Are Advanced 
In Metropolitan District; New 
Agencies In Brooklyn 





William P. Sexton, formerly superin- 
tendent for the John Hancock Mutual 
at Hempstead, L. I., has been trans- 
ferred to Brooklyn. Mr. Sexton has 
been connected with the company for 
over twenty-one years. He has been 
in charge at Hempstead since 1919. 
The advance to the Brooklyn agency 
is in recognition of his excellent work. 


Florenze T. Winter, superintendent 
at Dayton, O., will succeed to the 
Hempstead agency. Mr. Winter has 
been in charge at Dayton for two 
years. He was formerly located at 
Elizabeth, N. J. Mr. Walker has been 
with the John Hancock for over 


twenty-seven years. 

Adolph Joachim, associated with his 
brother in a Brooklyn agency for more 
than thirty-two vears has been selected 
as superintendent to open a new Flat- 
bush agency. 

William H. McCormick, formerly as 
sistant superintendent at Baltimore, 
will succeed to the superintendency at 
Dayton, O. 





WANTS MORE POWER 
W. R. C. Kendrick, insurance com- 
missioner of Iowa. is planning the 
early introduction of a bill at the De- 
cember session of the Legislature al- 


lowing the commissioner more au- 
thority to place an impaired _in- 
surance company in the hands of a 
receiver. At the present time re- 


céivership is allowed only when it is 
found that a company’s capital stock 
is impaired to the extent of 20%. 
Commissioner Kendrick would urge re- 
ceivership where it is found that a 
company is violating the law in carry- 
ing out contracts, or where the com- 
pany is insolvent or mismanaged. A 
bill with part of these provisions was 
turned down by tthe last Legislature. 





FORBES LINDSAY DEAD 
Forbes Lindsay, well-known writer 
on life insurance salesmanship topics 
and head of the Forbes Lindsay Life 

Insurance Sales Service, is dead, 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1850 NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 
Over 70 Years of Service to Policyholders 
Good territory for personal producers, under direct contract. 


HOME OFFICE 


105-107 Fifth Avenue New York City 























CONFIDENCE 


A woman’s invaluable asset; a child’s unques- 
tioned heritage. 


Their priceless possession when the support of 
the husband and father has been removed. 


A product of 77 years’ successful Life Insurance 
experience. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Connecticut 

















49.11% 


of the new business issued by The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company in 1922 was upon 
applications of members previ- 
ously insured in the Company. 














Its Policyholders Repeat 


The assignable cause for this is found in the 
Northwestern business policy of 


Careful Selection Purely American 


No Foreign Business Purely Mutual 

Insuring Only Males No Brokerage 

Low Death Rate No Rebating 

Safe Investments No Twisting 

Efficient Management Civil Service for Agents 
Liberal Policy Contracts Clean Business Methods 
Low Expenses Low Net Cost 


The Policyholders’ Company 





Se 


O liu, 


- AS ~ 
We SPREAD To PROTES 


The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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What Every Agent Knows 


By WILLIAM ALEXANDER 





Every life underwriter knows, or 
ought to know, that he must become a 
trained expert in order to give compe- 
tent advice. That means that he must 
give himself, or acquire from others, 
an insurance education. 

But he may have heard old fashioned 
solicitors say, “The less an agent knows 
about insurance the better—A little 
learning is a dangerous thing—The 
agent is a salesman and nothing more 
—His success will always depend on 
hard work and nothing else.” 

This seems plausible because many 
of those who have talked in this way 
have been successful as insurance 
salesmen. But this is because the in- 
herent value of life insurance is 80 
generally recognized that many people 
will accept it when offered even by 
blundering agents.The heavy lapsing of 
policies, however, proves that in most 
cases such policies have been im- 
properly sold, or only half sold. 

More nonsense has been talked on 
this subject than on any other that I 
can think of at the moment. But those 
who have expressed foolish opinions 
have not lacked intelligence: they have 
been misled because they have mis- 
taken the object of the training that 
the agent needs. They assume that it 
is for the purpose of educating their 
prospects, whereas its object is to save 
their prospects the necessity of getting 
an insurance education. 

Why Agents Are Needed 

How would you like it if there were 
no shoemakers, and you had to make 
your own shoes? How would you like 
it if there were no dentists to cure you 
of the toothache? 

What would you do if there were no 
doctors or surgeons or apothecaries? 
Wouldn’t you learn what you could 
about your body and your ailments, 
and do what you could to cure your 
own illnesses? But how much success 
would you have? 

If there were no lawyers and you had 
to protect yourself against the unjust 
claims of others how much time would 
be left for the transaction of your own 
business? 











ROGERS SAYS CLERGY 
SHOULD BE INSURED 
(Continued from page 2) 
struct, also, but in their instruction 
they have to amuse with it or it would 
be too tedious and dry. No audience 
will listen to all instruction. 

But the most sensible suggestion I 
have to offer is: Make each Congtre 
gation, when their minister has an in- 
crease in his family, raise his salary 
on a pro rata basis and so on for each 
child. Why should a man, preaching 
and trying to support 8 children, be 
paid no more than a single one with 
only the upkeep of a tennis racket to 


warry about? Besides, he can live 
cheaper; somebody is always) asking 


him out to dinner. But whoever asked 
a preacher with a wife and 10 kids out 
to dinner? No, unfortunately, our 
christian spirit hasn’t reached that far 
yet. 

Now, before we start in regulating 
the affairs’of all the world and «all our 
neighbors, let’s do a little humanity 
work right under our nose. I am going 
to do some missionary work, for it 
looks like a fertile field. Who will be 
the first congregation, no matter what 
denomination (only the House of 
David barred)? 

Who will be the first one to inswre 
your preacher; who will raise his 
salary on the arrival of each future 
citizen? Now get busy and let me 
know, and I will see that you get de- 
served publicity and proper thanks 
through the papers I write for. Now, 
come on, what are you going to be, a 
humanitarian or just a church mem- 
ber? 


Thus it is with life insurance, if 
there were no agents the people would 
have to investigate for themselves; and 
if they acquired an intelligent under- 
standing of what insurance is and how 
it achieves its aims, they would still 
be at a loss to know how to go about 
the work of acquiring it. Thus they 
would become enmeshed in technical 
details, and if not hopelessly bewildered 

-would be put to a great deal of trouble. 
Even then they would be in danger of 
selecting the wrong kind of insurance. 

Protecting the Client 

The shoemaker doesn’t teach you how 
to make shoes, and the agent’s train- 
ing is to protect his clients against the 
necessity of learning what he _ has 
learned for their benefit. 


The agent who is trained can say, 
“TI have investigated this subject. Life 
insurance is as steadfast as the ever- 
lasting hills. You are familiar with the 
strength and sound management of my 
company. ‘Let me find out exactly what 
your insurance risks are and I will pro- 
tect you against them. I will obtain 
for you the contract that will fit your 
case; tell you the sum you must de- 
posit with the company; save you all 
trouble and annoyance, and take care 
of your future insurance needs.” 

In a large metropolitan drug store 
there are clerks who are competent to 
sell tooth brushes and soap. There are 
others of a somewhat higher grade who 
can supply the demands of customers 
for simple drugs and remedies. Above 
them are the chemists who compound 
the drugs ordered by physicians. Sup- 
erior to all these are the physicians 
whose prescriptions are brought to the 
shop to be filled. Now, the agents of 
a life insurance company may be classi- 
fied in the same way. There are those 
of the lowest grade who sell policies 
in a casual way to any who will buy; 
there are others who exercise some in- 
telligence as salesmen, and there are 
those who practice the underwriting 
profession—who can accurately deter- 
mine the insurance needs of each client 
and prescribe the remedy that fits the 
case. Has any conscientious agent the 
right to rest content in one of these 
inferior grades? No. But no agent 
can enter the professional class with- 
out education and training. 

Finalfy, remember that you must 
never unload your expert knowledge on 
your clients. You are not a teacher, 
but a guide; not a talker, but a helpegy 
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New England Mutual Life Insurance Co, 
87 Milk Street, Boston 


December 31st, 1922 


Assets ...........500000+-$127,966,787.69 
Liabilities ................ 121,028,068.67 


Surplus 


The Dividend of $4,400,000, set aside to be paid in 1923, is 
carried as a liability and is not included 
in the Company’s Surplus. 


6,938,719.02 











Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Net Admitted Assets, December 31, 1922......... $11,151,543.82 
Paid For Insurance in Force December 31, 1922.. 90,759,578.00 


) 


The Pan-American writes a complete line of Accident and Health 
policies which are modern and up-to-date in every respect. Our Sub- 
standard Department has broadened our already excellent service to 
our agency organization. We wish to establish ten new general agen- 
cies. If you are interested, write to us. 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mgr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8S. A. 


| 


The farmers of the country have re- 
adjusted themselves to present day 
conditions and are ready to buy, says 
J.' L. Babler, vice-president of tha 
International Life. 





At twenty he thinks he can save the 
world; at thirty he begins to wish he 
could save part of his salary. 





Harold B. Freeman has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life for Rhode Island with headquar- 
ters at Providence, 











Mutual Life 1923 Dividends 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York was 
the first American legal reserve life insurance company to 
pay cash dividends. For more than seventy-five years it has 
consistently made dividend returns to policyholders, and, 
except for an. occasional slight decrease in schedule, has 
maintained an upward trend in its returns. 

In 1922 the Company paid in dividends to policyholders 


$30,046,105. 


Its dividend scale for 1923 was increased from 7 to 10% 
(according to plan and age), and it has set aside for 1923 
dividends to policyholders $32,832,839, equalling about 34% 
of the amount of 1922 premium receipts. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


ad 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New York City 


a Re 




















POKE FUN AT HUTTON & CO. 





Bond Club Seizes Upon Kresge Incident re 
In Connection With Its Annual 
Dinner 








Every year the Bond Club of New 
York, composed of bond salesmen of 
the financial district, gets out a bur 
lesque of “The Wall Street Journal” | 
which is called “The Bawl Street : 
Journal,” as a feature in connection | 
with its annual dinner. This paper is 
a replica in size and make-up of “The 
Wall Street Journal,” but the similar 
ity ends there as the contents are 4 
satire and burlesque of the news and 
advertising appearing in that dignified 
purveyor of financial happenings. The 
“copy” of the advertisements of th? 
bankers, brokers and financial institu 
tions are all burlesqued. One of these 
“ads” has an interest for life insurance 
people. It purports to be an adver 
tisement of W. E. Hutton & Co. which 
had figured in the $3,000,000 line of 
life insurance applied for ,by S. 5. 
Kresge, the 5 and 10 cent store owner, 
through Wallace Scott, a member of 
the firm of W. E. Hutton & Co. Mr. 
Scott’s application for a license 4 
an agent was held up by an investiga 
tion by the New York Insurance 
partment and he then withdrew the ab 
plication. Mr. Kresge also withdrew 


his applications for the insurance. 
The “ad” follows: 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Anticipating a Bad Year We Have 
Opened a Life Insurance Department 
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Inquiries Invited 





Special Rates on Large Policies 


W. E. HUTTON & CO. 
61 Bowery New York 





June 1 


—_—— 























June 1, 1923 
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Metropolitan 


Life Insurance Company 


Incorporated by the State of New York. A Mutual Company. 


HALEY FISKE, President 


r 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President 





Business Statement, December 31, 1922 


Assets - - ° ‘ « 

More than those of any other Insurance Company in the World 
Increase in Assets during 1922 - - - 

More than that of any other Insurance Company in the World 
Liabilities - “ . “ ‘ 
Surplus - - . . ‘ ‘ 
Income in 1922 - - . ‘ ‘ 


More than that of any other Insurance Company in the World 


Gain in Income 1922 - - . ° 
More than that of any other Insurance Company in the World 


Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1922 - 
More than ever placed in one year by any Company in the World 


Gain in Insurance in Force in 1922 - - 
More than that of any other Company in the World 


Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1922 
More than that of any other Company in the World. 


Number of Policy Claims paid in 1922 - - 
Averaging one claim paud for every 24 seconds of each business day 
of 8 hours 


Payments to Policyholders averaged $803.81 a msmute of each busi- 
ness day of 8 hours 


Dividends payable to policyholders in 1923 - 


Insurance Outstanding 
ORDINARY (Insurance for the larger amounts 


premiums payable annually, semi-annually, 
quarterly or monthly) - - - 
More than that of any other Company in the World 


INDUSTRIAL (Premiums payable weekly) - 


TOTAL INSURANCE OUTSTANDING - 
More than that of any other Company in the World 


$1,259,850,325.23 
144,267,300.69 


1,198,366,913.98 
61,483,411.25 
340,668,301.30 


38,685,601.91 
1,802,110,686.00 
801,849,118.00 
27,384,445 


365,276 
20,809,398.56 
$4,395,324,118 


3,412,232,839 
7,807,556,957 


GROWTH IN TEN-YEAR PERIODS 











Year Income for the Year Assets at End of Year 


Number of Poli- Outstanding Insur- 





Surplus at End of cies in Force at ance at End of Year 

Year End of Year ear 
1882... $ 1,354,267.69 $ 2,002,464.18 $ 379,907.13 341,682 $ 43,245,752. .1882 
1892... 13,307,811.45 16,506,282.22 3,674,516.49 2,719,860 310,767,876. .1892 
1902... 43,336,283.61 89,168,790.55 10,351,338.02 6,976,651 1,219,166,427. .1902 
1912... 106,786,073.52 397,913,442.71 34,842,971.65 12,837,042 2,604,966,102. .1912 
1922... 340,668,301.30 1,259,850,325.23 61,483,411.25 27,384,445 7,807,556,957. .1922 
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This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished The 
Underwriter Company, a New York 
poration, office and place of business 
86 Fulton Street, York City. 
Clarence President and Editor; 


every Friday by Eastern 


cor- 


n 
New 


Axman, 


W. L. Hadley, Secretary and Business 
Manager; Edwin N, Eager, Associate 
Editor: Jerome Philp, Associate Editor. 


The address of the officers is the of fice 
of this newspaper, Telephone number: 
Beekman 2076. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
Canadian subscriptions 
should be added. Other 
of Canada $1.50 for 
added. 


copies 25 cents, 
$1.00 for postage 
countries outside 


postage should be 


Entered as second-class matter April 
s, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 


SIXTY YEARS OLD 


The Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany is sixty years old. Few compa- 
nies were organized under more dram- 
atic circumstances. Gold was discov- 
ered in California in 1848. In one year, 
100,000 fortune-hunters went there. 
Buildings of the poorest sort of frame 


structure sprang up like mushrooms. 
In. 1850 all were swept away by a con- 
flagration. Up went the buildings 
again and a year later there was an- 


other fire, just as sweeping, both of in- 
cendiary origin. A band of robbers, 
murderers and arsonists called them- 
selves the “Hounds” and burned in 
order to rob during the turmoil that 
followed. Thus, in 1851 was founded 
the famous Vigilance Committee which 
for five years administered justice in 
its own way, generally with the rope. 
Gold hunters found there was more 
gold in San Francisco establishing and 
operating a business than there was in 
the gold fields and fires were a tremen- 
dous inconvenience as well as causing 
terrific losses. A fire department was 
established, and soon there were twenty 
fire fighting companies. -There were 
few insurance companies, however, and 
they picked the risks carefully. Fin- 
ally, in 1862, a stock fire insurance com- 
pany was formed by William Holdredge, 
a retired sea captain. His idea was 
that by fixing an attractive plate in 
some conspicuous place on the build- 
“the Fireman's Fund 
Company,” firemen would 
realize that they were interested in the 
preservation of that building to the neg- 
lect, if necessary, of other property not 
so labeled. Prominent business men 
became associated with him and mem- 
bers of the fire department 
were asked to join in the organization. 
Thus started the Fireman's Fund In- 
surance Company with $200,000 capital, 
and with shares at $10 each 
tion was-to have the 
tered, but also to the company 
democratic in its management. A 
board of fiffy directors was appointed, 
one quarter of the directors being ac- 
tive or exempt members of the San 
Francisco fire department. The idea 
of Captain Holdredge from the start 
was clearly to enlist the interest of ele- 


ings insured by 
Insurance 


volunteer 


The inten- 
stock well scat- 
have 


- ance 


ments other than those purely financial 
in developing the company. 

The first risk covered $1,200 on a 
five-gallon keg of syrup. Up to 1865 
profits were divided with the fire de- 
partment. In 1865 the capital was in- 
creased to $500,000. In 1867 the com- 
pany moved into its own building. The 
same year it entered the marine insur- 
business. In 1880 its assets 
reached more than $1,000,000 and in 
1896 its net surplus more than $1,000,- 
000. At the present time it has $23,- 
000,000 of assets and over $4,500,000 of 
net surplus. The history of the com- 
pany, written by William J. Dutton, 
former president, and illustrated by 
many attractive old prints, is published 


in the Fireman’s Fund “Record” for 
May. 
POLICY PAYMENTS IN FRANCE 


The depreciation of the currencies of 
Continental countries has created spe- 
cial problems for life insurance compa- 
nies in other countries in 
with the two operations of collecting 
premiums and paying claims. The In- 
surance Department of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce has secured a special 
report from the consul general at Paris 
on the situation. At the present time 
neither French nor foreign companies 
operating in France write policies pay- 
able in gold, and no American life in- 
surance companies are accepting risks 
in France today. Any insurance pay- 
ments on pre-war policies, due in gold, 
come under a law passed in 1914, mak- 
ing it compulsory to accept the notes 
issued by the Bank of France at par 
for gold. In one instance an American 
company formerly operating in France, 
which had issued a policy payable in 
gold, was obliged by the French courts 
to settle the claim in the nearest equiv- 
alent to gold, namely by a draft on New 
York. 

Numerous attempts have been made 
by French holders of policies in foreign 
companies to force the said companies 
to meet the policies falling due in the 
currency of the country in which the 
headquarters of the company are lo- 
cated, particularly in respect to Swiss 
companies. In view of the fact, how- 
ever, that the insured persons have 
taken advantage of the terms of their 
policies to pay their premiums in 
French francs, which are heavily de- 
preciated in relation to Swiss currency, 
the courts have decided that the com- 
panies are entitled to pay the sums 
agreed upon in the policies in the cur- 
rency of France. 


connection 





HYDE RESERVES DECISION 
Will Hold Another Hearing Before 
Making Up His Mind About Massa- 
chusetts Companies 





Insurance 
Missouri, 


Commissioner Hyde, of 
has deferred his decision re- 
garding the right of the Massachusetts 
companies to do business in that state 
following the recent hearing. He has 
agreed to have another hearing before 
making any decision unfavorable to 
the companies. 

This controversy grew out of the re- 
fusal of Commissioner Hobbs, of 
Massachusetts, to admit reciprocal 
companies to do business in that state. 





A statement issued by the Denver 
office of the Union Central Life is to 
the effect that the company has $1,- 

500,000 loaned on Colorado farms. 














NAT W. 


TROUTMAN 


Nat W. Troutman, who has resigned 
as development. manager of the Globe 
to go with the Independence Indem- 
nity, was guest at a dinner given to 
him by about thirty of his associates 
in the Globe at the New York Athletic 
Club on Monday night. Thomas J. 
Grahame, resident vice-president of the 
Globe, who acted as toastmastar, 
spoke in glowing terms of the long and 
faithful service Mr. Troutman had 
rendered the Globe. He then called 
upon Walter S. Barton, manager of the 
New York casualty department to say 
a few words. Mr. Barton, who has 
been with Mr. Troutman for ten years, 
presented him with a leather traveling 


bag on behalf of the company. The 
evening closed with a few words from 
W. G. E. Thompson, resident auditor 
of the New York office and Mr. Trout- 
man’s old fishing partner. Other 
speakers were: Leo Fitzpatrick, of the 
Kenny Agency; Ellis Myerle, Frank 


Murphy, old friends of Mr. Troutman’s, 
and W. J. Thompson who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of tha develop- 
ment department of ‘the casualty divi- 
sion of the New York office to succeed 
Mr. Troutman. 

* * @ 


Joseph F. Frelinghuysen, 
United States Se 


former 
nator from New Jer- 
sey and a well-known insurance man, 
sailed on Saturday for Europe with 
Mrs. Frelinghuysen, their son, Joseph, 
and daughters, Victoria and Emily. 
They went on the “President Roose- 
velt” of the United States Line. Mr. 
Frelinghuysen is one of the most intim- 
ate friends and is a golf companion 
of President Harding. Since his retire- 
ment from the Senate his name has fre- 
quently been mentioned for appointive 
positions in the possession of the Presi- 
dent, but no defin‘te announcement of 
any kind has been made. Among other 
passengers were Mrs. Charles D. Hillas, 
wife of the Employers’ Liability man- 
ager, and Miss Elizabeth Hillas, who 
are to make a tour of Europe. 


Fred W. Potter, 
dent of insurance 


former superinten- 
of Illinois, is now 
representing the Mutual Benefit in 
Springfield, Ill. He is successful as he 
is producing business at a rate better 
than half a million a year. 





LIFE REINSURANCE COMPANY 

The Reinsurance Company of Illinois, 
a reinsurance life company to he 
located in Chicago, is now being 
organizcd. Its charter has been ap 
proved and it is owned and will be 
operated by the stockholders of tho 


Public Life of Chicago. 








June 
The Human Side of Insurance 
— —_ 


Thomas J. Leddy, manager of tho ° 
New England office of the Hooper. 1 Bi 
Holmes Bureau, is one of the bhegt jp. 
surance investigators in the New Eng. 
land territory. He was at one time ay 


executive special agent and later de E. ! 
partment manager for the Home Lify 
of New York during the early years of Rev 


his career. Subsequently he travelled 
through this country and Canada {op dl 
the Mutual Reserve Life. From tha ™ 
company he went with the Mutual Life © 
of New York until 1914 when he joined E 








the Hooper-Holmes Bureau to handle wat 
special cases of suspicious death claims, Fec 
In 1918 Mr. Leddy took general charge its 
of the New England territory. a las 
* ¢ @ 3 the 
Sir Alfred Ewing, who is head of cs Tu 
Edinburgh University, has consented ty Bu 
take a seat at the board table of the ker 
Century Insurance’ (Co. This — has Ne 
caused considerable satisfaction ty) Ch 
British and Scotch insurance men ay) we 
it adds another distinguished figure to) res 
the insurance world. A writer in “The? 
Policy-Holder,” a British newspaper, | his 
has this to say about it: & Jo 
“Every Scotsman knows the Century _ cer 
cffices in Edinburgh, alongside the Ci 
domed building with the columned por K - 
tico—] think it is a church—on the? Le 
west side of the little square to the be 
north of Princes street. The company Re 
moved there, from York place, about Si 
twenty years ago, long before the chief Bs 5} 
administration was transferred gouth- K 
ward. So you see the Century is a pa 
Scottish office. And Sir Alfred is a> K 
Scot to the backbone. His clan came C 
originally from the west of Scotland ~ F 
and were allies of the Campbells, but E 
were harried in the wars which ulti D 
mately sent two coroneted Campbells, 8 
father and son, to the headsman’s block. 
Scattered but unconquerable, the ~ 
Ewings spread through Britain, and Sir | tl 
Alfred’s father was a minister at Dun | . 
dee, where Sir Alfred himself received tl 
his preparatory education. He would it 
be the first to admit that there is no f 
such thing as final education. With a ; 
lettered and technical career of sur } 
passing splendor behind him, Sir Al ’ 
fred is ever learning more and more. ) 
The severely practical bent of his mind ! 
is shown by his love of engineering and . 
electricity. But he is also a jurist of : 
no mean attainments, an authority on : 
earthquakes, an expert in naval affairs : 
and gunnery, and a fellow of the Royal 
Society. He has taught engineering at 
a Japanese university, and has pioneer 
ed inventions of world-wide usefulness. | 
Besides his own university of Edin. | 
burgh, Cambridge and Durham _ have | 
rushed to honor him. No one can wear | 
with greater fitness than Sir Alfred | 
Ewing the insignia of the knight } 
commandership conferred on him by | 
the king twelve years back; the | 
red ribbon and golden badge, and 


the star with a burst of silver rays from 
its imperial crowns. He has deserved 
well of the nation. He is a credit to 
old Scotland and his clan.” 
oa + + 
Walter M. Pierce has been appointed 
superintendent of the accident and 
health department of the Aetna Life's | 
Atlanta Branch Office. Mr. Pierce has © 
been doing special agency work in the © 
development of accident and_ health 
business with headquarters at the 
Home Office. | 
ee # 
John E. Sullivan, who has been made 7 
insurance commissioner of New Hamp 


mel 


shire, was formerly postmaster at 

Somersworth and was also a news 
paper correspondent. s 
* s * Re 

A Duncan Reid, president of the 


Globe Indemnity, sailed for Europe 
the “Baltic” a few days ago 
7 o * 
Fire insurance companies in Porte 
Rico wrote $759,000 in premiums and 
paid $698,000 in losses in 1922. In 


1921 the loss ratio was 200%. 
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Big Increase Noted 
In Federation Roll 


E. M. GRIFFITHS NEW PRESIDENT 





Review of Work Accomplished During 
the Past Nineteen Months Pre- 
sented at Annual Meeting 





Edgar M. Griffiths, of Albany, N. Y., 
was elected president of the Insurance 
Federation of the State of New York at 
its annual meeting in New York City 
last Friday. Vice-presidents elected for 
the ensuing year include: Frank P. 
Tucker, of Albany; John Tiernon, of 
Buffalo; Frank L. Gardner, of Pough- 
keepsie, and A. Clarence Hegeman, of 
New York City. Alex. J. Young and 
Charles H. Willoughby, both of Albany, 
were re-elected treasurer and secretary 
respectively. 

The following were elected for three- 
year terms on the board of directors: 
John J. Canning, of Brooklyn, to suc- 
ceed William H. McGee, of New York 
City; C. D. Melhuish, of Jamestown, to 
succeed G. E. Bailey, of Antwerp; F. A. 
Lown, of Batavia, to succeed G. Her- 
bert Hale, of Malone; Theodore L. 
Rogers, of Little Falls, to succeed F. W. 
Swan, of Elmira; H. H. Wadsworth, of 
Syracuse, to succeed the late Augustus 
Kno!l, of Buffalo; J. R. Garrett, to suc- 
ceed himself; Dwight McEntee, of 
Kingston; John S. Turn, of New York 
City; Carroll C. Keeton, of Elmira; 
Floyd N. Dull, of New York City; and 
Edward L. Haskell, of Oneida, retiring 
president of the Federation. 

Secretary Willoughby’s Comprehensive 

Report 

The chief feature of the meeting was 
the report of Secretary Willoughby 
which disclosed the fact that during 
the past nineteen months membership 
in the Federation has been increased 
from 2,468 to 3,665, a net advance of 
1,197. While this news was received 
with considerable enthusiasm, the gen- 
eral opinion prevailed that not even 
yet has the Federation come up to what 
it should. Ways and means for further 
adding to the strength and efficiency 
of the organization were discussed but 
no definite conclusions reached before 
adjournment. 

Mr. Willoughby’s report outlined min- 
utely the extensive and effective work 
that has been done by the Federation 
in the past. All this now is a matter 
of history and common knowledge and 
therefore hardly warrants review at 
this time—in detail, at least. As an 
instance of just how busy the executive 
committee and officers of the organiza- 
tion have been during the past nine- 
teen months, however, it might be cited 
that 19 meetings have been held within 
the range of that period. When it is 
recalled that the Rules of Government, 
under which the Federation operates, 
Provide for the holding of four speci- 
fied sessions during the year, it will 
be seen that this in truth has been a 


——— 


Fire Insurance Department 


period of unusual activity on the part 
of everybody concerned. This state- 
ment, incidentally, does not take into 
account the many private sessions and 
weeks and weeks of untiring labor on 
the part of many interested individuals. 

The secretary’s report was made to 
cover the extended period of nineteen 
months’ by reason of the amendment 
made to the constitution in October, 
1922, changing the fiscal year and date 
of annual meeting of that organization 
from that month until some time in 
May. It will be remembered that this 
was done to avoid a change of officers 
in the midst of the busy legislative sea- 
son. 


New Amendments to Constitution 

Special mention was made at the 
meeting of the great work carried on 
during the past year by Chairman 
James R. Garrett, of the Committee on 
County Activities, in re-organizing and 
rejuvenating interest in the county or- 
ganizations throughout the state. 

Several minor amendments to the 
constitution and by-laws of the Federa- 
tion were unanimously passed, most in- 
teresting among which were: one, 
making the office of secretary hence- 
forth appointive, not elective, as in the 
past, and another, delegating to the 
Board of Directors power to fill vacan- 
cies in the official ranks in the event of 
deaths or resignations, the term of of- 
fice of such appointed individuals to 
hold only until the time of the next an- 
nual meeting. 


Retiring President Haskell presided 
over the meeting until the election of 
the new officers when Vice-President 
Hegeman was conducted to the chair 
by reason of the absence of the newly- 
elected president, Mr. Griffiths. 





LONDON ASSURANCE REPORT 

At the annual meeting in London of 
the stockholders of the Northern As- 
surance Company the chairman had the 
following to say with respect to the 
marine insurance experience for 1922: 

“The marine insurance premiums for 
the year amounted to £1,608,096, a fall 
of over £350,000 on the premiums of 
the previous year. This decrease was 
not, however, unexpected and, indeed, 
had been foreshadowed. At the last 
meeting mention was made that the 
1921 account was turning out satisfac- 
tory, and I am pleased to be able to 
report that, after making what is re 
garded as full provision for claims out- 
standing and likely to arise, a profit 
disclosed of £94,046, which, with 
interest, of £105,200 has been trans- 
ferred to the credit of profit and loss. 
The 1922 account to date shows a nor- 
mal experience.” 





SUCCEEDS C, J. HOLMAN 

J. C. Griffiths, Jr., has been appointed 
Pacific Coast manager of the Commer- 
cial Union to succeed Charles J. Hol- 
man who has _ resigned after fifty 
years of service with the company. 
Mr. Griffiths was assistant manager of 
the Chicago office. 








J. A. Kelsey, General Agent 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 





George Z. Day, Asst. Gen. Agent , 


45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
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CHARLES HOYT SMITH 
OR 
MARSHALL & STERLING, INC. 
Poughkeepsie Trust Co. Building 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Telephone 3271 


We pay Brokers liberal commissions and protect their accounts. 


We furnish insurance Engineering and Prevention Service gratis en 


Fire and Compensation risks. 


We write Fire and allied lines, Compensation, Liability and Automobiles, 


We represent fifteen of the leading Fire Companies and are General 
Agents for the Globe Indemnity Company. 


























Underwriters Silent 
On Syracuse Charges 


FORMS ATTACKED BY AGENTS 





Association Members Don’t Think 
Raters Should Make Forms; Want 
to Be Consulted 





Underwriters seen by The Eastern 
Underwriter this week did not care to 
make any comment on the sharp criti- 
cism which was made at the annual 
meeting of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents regarding 
the manner of preparing forms and 
clauses for use up-state. More than an 
hour of time at the Syracuse meeting 
was consumed in finding fault with the 
forms, not only for blanket insurance 
coverage but for the farm provisions 
and clauses. 

Also, agents expressed themselves as 
desiring to be consulted before forms 
are promulgated; and the statement 
was even made that the rating organi- 
zation people were incompetent to pre- 
pare forms which met public demand. 
One of the radical statements made was 
that the men in charge of this work 
for the rating organization have not 


At the stockholders’ meeting of the 
National Security of. Omaha, it was 
voted unanimously to increase the cap- 
ital stock to $500,000 and add $250,000 
to the surplus. H. A. Miller was 
elected a director and underwriting 
manager under General Manager C. R. 
Tuttle. Mr. Miller will devote special 
attention to the development of Na- 
tional Security lines in the West. He 
is in charge of the automobile business 
of the North American in the west. He 
was formerly state agent in Pennsyl- 
vania for the Old Colony, and Boston 
for ten years. 


writers or as field men. 


nee eee 
merely technical experts. This, of 
course, was rather far-fetched as many 
of the men in the rating organization 
have had experience either as under- 


Anyway, there is a lot of dissatisfac- 
tion and the agents were specific in 
what they stated. Thea best case made 
out in Syracuse was against the pres- 
ent farm forms which in some respects 
are regarded as impractical. The criti- 
cisms at Syracuse were the most sev- 
ere that have been madé in some time. 
Larry Daw attended the dinner of the 
association but did not speak. 





HAROLD KNOX RESIGNS 
Harold Knox, secretary of the Hamp- 
ton Roads Fire & Marine, of Norfolk, 
Va., has resigned from the company 
and is now living in Hartford, Conn. 
He is said to be considering several of- 
fers for new connections. Mr. Knox 
was formerly fire secretary of the Im- 
porters & Exporters, going with the 
Hampton Roads when that company 
was organized. James A. Blainey, vice- 
president of the company, has been se- 
lected to assume the duties of Mr. 
Knox's office in addition to those of 
his own. 





THE SCANDINAVIAN WEEKLY 

What was formerly the “Scandinav- 
ian Insurance Magazine,” a publication 
ot modest size printed in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, in the English language, with 
several expert writers on the staff, has 
now developed into a good rival for 
“Fairplay.” The magazine has changed 
its name to “The Scandinavian Ship- 
ping Gazette and the Scandinavian 
Weekly,” appearing weekly and em- 
bracing nearly one hundred pages. It 
is still published in English. Shipping 
news of every important country on the 
face of the globe is covered in separate 
departments, while marine insurance 
also has its own pages. Axel Gerfalk, 
well known here as a writer on insur- 
ance topics, is one of the principal 
editors. 
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We recently had occasion to hunt up 
whose office was located in a 
large office building. He had been 
there only a short time and his name 
not being on the directory, we had to 
different. floors to 


a man 


visit a number of 
find him. 

Many of these offices were occupied 
by agents and sales representatives if 
we could believe the the 
doors and the thing that struck us was 
that about all the said agents and sales 


names on 


representatives were present. 

Nobody seemed to be out after busi- 
ness and yet it was not the hour of the 
noon tide heat. 

Who. gets all the business anyway? 

Well, our idea is that about 90% of 


it is grabbed off by about 5% who 
hustle out after it and who keep on 
hustling each and: every day. 


Now please do not get the idea that 
we don’t believe in loafing—we do, but 
as it says in the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
there is a time for everything and be- 
sides, no man with any fine sense of 
discrimination, taste or judgment, will 
loaf in an office and try to kid his as- 
sociates or home folks that he’s a hard 
worker. 

The place to loaf is in the woods, on 
the boulevards, at the movies or 
wherever else the mood carries us, but 
to loaf in an office in the day time is 


vacationing. 
anybody, 


our idea of minus zero: in 
and besides, it doesn’t fool 
not even ourselves. 


After yeairrs of knocking about the 
business world and keeping at least 


one eye open part of the time, w?’ve 
reached the conclusion that if the aver- 
age man who earns a living with his 
head would concentrate and focus he 
could put over a whale of a lot of work 
in say three good hours a day and if 
he ever assayed his time and balanced 
the minutes, that’s all the time ha 
spends at business anyway, but he 
somehow manages to thinly spread this 
three hours’ work all over the day and 
then thinks he’s tired at five P. M. 

And he is, but it isn’t due to hard 
work; it’s because of the ‘time, ort- 
ginality and ingenuity he’s expended in 
making a relat‘vely small piece of but- 
ter cover a big slice of bread. 

Oh, yes, we're guiltv along with a lot 
of others, because we could have said 
all this in about half of the time on 
perhaps not bothered to have written 


it at all. 





Clarence Murdock has been engaged 
as special agent and assigned to the 
Providence Branch Office of the Aetna 
Affiliated Companies. 
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ALWAYS include a SPRINGFIELD policy— 
“IT PAYS!” | 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Cash Capital 
$2,500,000.00 

















MUST HAVE 50% RESERVE 


Commissioner Hobbs, of Massachusetts, 
Removes Auto Risks From Mar- 
ine Classification 


It has been ruled by Commissioner 
Clarence Hobbs that under the provi- 
sions of section’ 10 of chapter 175 of 
the General Laws of Massachusetts the 
reserve set up on policies covering au- 





tomobiles against fire, theft and cas- 
ualties other than those incidental to 
being transported in any conveyance 


by land or water should be 50% of the 
premiums written or the actual unearn- 
ed portion thereof. The practice has 
heretofore been to set up reserves as 
for marine business. 
“T am of the opinion 
risks’ ‘marine and 


that ‘marine 


and inland naviga- 


tion and transportation insurance’ ag 
used in this section do not apply to au- 
tomobile insurance,” the commissioner 
says, “but only to risks included under 
the first portion of the second para- 
graph of section 47 of said chapter 175, 
namely, 

“*To insure vessels, freights, 
goods, money, effects and money lent 
on bottomry or respondentia, against 
the perils of the sea and other perils 


usually insured against by marine in- 
surance; risks of inland navigation and 
transportation; also in connection with 
marine or inland marine or transporta- 
tion insurance on property, to insure 
against any risk whether to person or 
property, including liability for loss or 
damage to either, arising out of the 
construction, repair, operation, main- 
tenance or use of the subject matter of 
such primary insurance’.” 








Loyal to Friends and to Loyal Agents Loyal 





Neal Bassett, President 


John Kay. Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
, Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital 
Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 


liabilities 9,004,301.01 


Total 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$6,686,386.20 





. . .$2,250,000.00 


Net Surplus 4,436,386.20 
.. .$15,690,687.21 


Henry M. Gratz, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .. .$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities 2,665,678.50 


Net Surplus 1,110,233.48 
Total .....$4,775,911.98 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$2,110,233.48 

















Neal Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. 
A. H. Hassinger, 


Wells T. 


and Treas. 
Secretary 
Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$ 600,000.00 
Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities 


Net Surplus 


Total ..... $3,461,788.32 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$1,545,537.10 


1,916,251.22 


945,537.10 











If. M. Schmitt, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas 
Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Organized 1866 

Statement. January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and all other 
liabilities 1,829,033.09 


Net Surplus 1,452,589.00 


Total As- 
sets ....$3,781,622.00 


Surplus to Policyholders 
$2,452,589.00 











Loyal to Friends and to Loyal Agents Loyal 
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Hobbs Bows to Clever 
Hartford Man’s Logic 


LETS COMPANY WRITE RAIN 


Its Charter Permitted it Only to Write 


Hail Insurance, But Elasticity 
is Warranted 


First prize in ingenuity is being 
awarded to a Hartford fire insurance 
man for a letter which he wrote to 
Commissioner Hobbs, of Massachu- 
setts, and which resulted in the Com- 
missioner O. K.’ing a proposition which 
was under discussion and in doubt. It 
seems that a fire insurance company in 
the West, controlled by a _ Hartfore 
company, writes rain insurance. Upon 
examinat'‘on of the company’s charter, 
Commissioner Hobbs did not see any 
thing in it authorizing the writing of 
this type of coverage. He thereupon 
wrote a letter to the company asking 
them about it. The letter was referred 
to the Hartford company and after 
giving the subject consideration for 
two days, the officer of the company in 


charge of the annual statements and 
such actuarial matters wrote to the 
commissioner substantially in this 
way: 


“It is true that the words ‘rain in- 
surance’ are not specifically mentioned 
in our charter but if you will again 
examine it you will see that we are 
authorized to write ‘hail insurance,’ all 
of which brings up the question as to 
what is ‘rain’ and what) is ‘hail.’ It is 
generally understood by astronomers 
and naturalists that hail and rain both 
constitute elements which are wet. In 
fact, a public official with considerabl> 
imagination and a sense of humor 
might interpret it as a violation of the 
18th Amendment. As to just which 
is wetter of the two depends upon Cir- 
cumstances. Our charter says nothing 
about wetness, but even in charters 
some things must be taken for granted. 

“Webster's International Dictionary 
defines rain as ‘water falling in drops 
condensed from vapor in the atmos- 
phere’ and also as ‘the falling or driv- 
ing of numerous particles or bodies.’ 
The same dictionary defines hail as 
‘small, roundish masses of ice precipi- 
tated from the clouds where they are 
formed by the freezing of vapor.’ How- 
evar, the definition is more comprehen- 
sive than that as it continues with 
this refinement: ‘a storm or shower of 
anything likened to hail.’ The state- 
ment is also made that rain drops are 
often made by the union of numerous 
particles. Thera are further refine- 
ments and qualifications which it is 
needless to go into at this time. 

“However, enough has been quoted 
fo center attention upon the wet parti- 
cles. To completely understand hail 
and rain one needs to go back to the 
vapors and the heavens which finally 
form the particles which fall to the 
earth and then est‘mate their destiny. 
Both vapors were the same in the be- 
ginning but when they started falling 
the atmosphere was cold or warm. If 
Warm, the water remained just water; 
but if cold, the water became hail. 
Here there is merely a question of 
density. 

“Now, for a nsnute, Mr. Commis- 
sioner, transfer yourself to the heavens 
and imagine yourself the god Jupiter 
Pluvius, mythological rain-giver. As 
you watch the vanorized particles de- 
scend, you will find that as they near 
the earth their character changes and 
frequently those particles which inno- 
cently started from the heavens as hail 
are transformed into mere water or 
rain as they reach the earth. When 
48 a mere mortal you go to the moun- 
lains on a vacation you may have 
hot‘ced that an overcoat might be 
heeded on top of the mountain; yet 
at the bottom of the mountain a Palm 
Beach suit would be a much more pre- 
ferable habiliment and, undoubtedly, 
you have made up your mind after 
reading this letter so far that while 
Some people may think hail is hail and 











CASH CAPITAL 
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: STABILITY AND 
: THE HOME 


Stability—what an essential characteris- 
institution having financial 
responsibilities ! 


tic in any 


soundness, steadiness, con- 


It is the rock of security 


It breathes 
stanecy, solidity. 
that lives through every storm. 

The stability of The Home Insurance 
Company, New York, is assured primarily 
by its position as America’s Largest and 
Strongest lire Insurance Company and this 
is supplemented by a reputation based on 
dependable service to 


seventy years of 


| agents and policyholders. 








THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


| ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 








Fire and Lightning, Automubile (Complete cover in Combi- 
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pancy, Windstorm. | 
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rain is rain, this is misleading as hail 
very frequently, as I have demon- 
strated, transforms itself into rain. 

“Some may raise the point that hail 
is colder than rain. Not necessarily 
So. Hail is colder than rain if one 
travels in a cloud-burst in the Orient or 
in the tropics, but rain is colder than 
hail if one is traveling in Greenland or 
in the Back Bay section of Boston in 
February. ® 

“I do not blame you for bringing 
up this question as it certainly is one 
of great scientific, meteorologic and 
astronomical interest and one which is 
undoubtedly frequently discussed at 
the annual conventions of the National 
Association of Weather Bureau Fore 
casters. In fact, I send you herewith 
Volume 8692 of the proceedings of that 
organization and if you will look on 
page 5,002 you will see the beginning 
of a very interesting debate on the 
subject. Undoubtedly your time is so 
occupied that you will not have op 
portunity to investigate all phases of 
this weighty scientffic question. We 
trust that we have proved our case and 
if our charter permits us to write hail, 


it also permits us to write rain. This 
is automatic, logical. 
“I might add that the same defen- 


sive weapon is needed to combat both; 
viz: a good, stout umbrella.” 
Upon receipt of this letter Commis- 


sioner Hobbs immediately wrote the 
underwriter informing him that the 
company could continue to write rain 
insurance. 





PASS EDUCATION BILL 


Compulsory Course in Fire Prevention 
Will Be Given in all Schools in 
N. Y. State Next Year 


The Whitcomb Bill, providing for 
compulsory fire prevention education in 
the schools of New York State, has 
been signed by Governor Smith, and the 
study will accordingly become a part 
of the regular curriculum next fall. 

The law in brief provides that: “The 
commissioner of education is hereby 
directed to provide and prescribe a 
course of instruction in fire prevention 
relating to the protection of life and 
property against loss or damage as a 
result of preventable fire, for use in the 
schools of the state, as prescribed by 
this article. 

“The board of education, trustees, 
principal or other person in charge of 
every public, private and _ parochial 
school in the state shall arrange for giv- 
ing such course of instruction in every 
school under its or his control or di- 
rection. Such instruction shall be giv- 
en to all of the pupils in every such 
school for a period of not less than fif- 
teen minutes in each week during 
which such school is in session.” 

Other states having similar statutes 
in force are: Rhode Island, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Nebraska, California, 
lowa and New Jersey. 





PENN. DEPARTMENT REMAINS 
Legislators and Gov. Pinchot Agree To 
Exempt Department’ From Pro- 
visions of New Code 





Governor Pinchot’s reorganization 
code has passed the Senate and is now 
being acted upon by the House, in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, but there is 
nothing in the code in its present form 
to change the status of the Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Department. 

The code originally grouped the In- 
surance and Banking Departments as 
bureaus in the proposed Department of 
Commerce, but the Senate, before pass- 
ing the code May 21, cut out the De- 
partment of Commerce, and returned 
the Insurance and Banking Depart- 
ments to their original status. 

The House leaders have agreed not 
to make any changes to place the De- 
partment of Commerce back in the 


code, and because of the _ situation, 
Governor Pinchot has agreed to permit 
the Banking and Insurance Depart- 


ments to remain as they are. 
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Re-elect Gardner To 
Head N. Y. Agents’ Ass’n 


HAS DONE SPLENDID WORK 





Fine Tribute Paid to Him By Eugene 
4. Beach, Secretary of the 





Association 
The New York State Association of 
Insurance Agents re-elected Frank 
Gardner, of Poughkeepsie, its president 
at the meeting in Syracuse last week. 
Mr. Gardner was chairman of the in- 


surance committee of the legislature for 
and he is too valuable a 
man not to continue in the office of 
president for another year and he fin- 
ully agreed to take the job again. 

Secretary Hugene A. Beach paid him 
this tribute: 

“| wish | had the ability to properly 
record the work of my brother officers. 
The president, vice-president, and the 
executive committee, one and all, have 
given unsparingly of their time and ef- 
fort to make your association a success. 
President Gardner has spent hours of 
valuable time on your business. 
kor months, (and this is not exaggerat- 
ing) he was in New York or Albany at 
least 


some years 


his 


one day a week on association 
business. Like all successful hunters 
he did not start out for game with a 
brass band, and very few of the mem- 


bers knew of his labors, but the posi- 


tion which the agents of New York 
State hold today both as an associa- 
tion and as a fraternity at large, is due 
lurgely to the untiring and unselfish 


efforts of the Honorable Frank L. Gard- 
ner, the modest but able president of 
this association. With all due respect 
to the line of illustrious predecessors, 
Mr. Gardner has had more trying situa- 
tions, strenuous opposition, and diffi- 
cult problems to handle than has any 
other president. This has been due to 
the unsettled conditions of the times 
and to the tendency towards radical 
ventures and hostile legislation in the 
insurance business. He has gone about 
his work with a tact and deliberation 
born of years of experience, has han- 
dled these situations with rare judg- 
ment and has held our line intact, un- 
til today the New York State agents 
are in a better position than ever be- 


fore. In consultation with company of- 
ficers, state and department officials, 
general agents, legislators and repre- 


sentatives of other associations, when- 
ever or wherever it was, Mr. Gardner 
was there in your interest and in mine, 
and he has performed for us a work 
Which cannot be measured in money 
or properly expressed in words. Gen- 
tlemen, we owe him a big vote of 
thanks and this I say not to throw bou- 
quets but as a heartfelt tribute to a 
good, true friend who has served us 
worthily, unselfishly, and unstintingly.” 


Has Nearly 600 Members 
The membership of the association 
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Chartered 1811 


NEWARK 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


ASSETS 
$4,237,718 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 
$1,520,346 


A Company With a Continuous and 
Unblemished Record of Over a Century 


Agents Wanted Where Not Represented 








is nearly 600 and fifty-seven new ones 
were added during the year, of whom 
Carl Rieke, of the National Association, 
got twenty-four. Thirty came _ in 
through correspondence, The presen- 
tation in Krie County is ninety. 

In discussing regional meetings, Mr. 
Beach said: 


“Instead of usual mid-year confer- 
ence which it has been the custom to 
hold in February, this year a plan was 
tried of holding a series of regional 
meetings in various parts of the state. 
Four of such meetings were held— 
Rochester, Elmira, Utica and Pough- 
keepsie. It was the intention of the 
Executive Committee to hold two more, 
one in the northern section of the state 
and one in the vicinity of New York or 
possibly in New York City, with the 
idea of reaching the lower counties and 
the Long Island agents. These region- 
al meetings I regard as highly success- 
ful. The attendance was good and 
much interest manifest. At Rochester 
we had 150 agents in attendance which 
is larger than some state conventions. 
In the four we reached an attendance 
of over 300. I would suggest the con- 
tinuation of this plan for another year, 
but that the meetings be spread over a 
wider period of time, in order to make 
it. less difficult for the officers to at- 
tend without the sacrifice of too many 
days of time consecutively. I regret 
that illness prevented my attendance 
at the Poughkeepsie and Elmira meet- 
ings.” 





The Connecticut Legislature has 
passed an act incorporating the Travel- 
ers Fire Insurance Company. 


























COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Built on its REPUTATION of SER- 
VICE to its LOCAL AGENTS 


The sign of the COLUMBIAN NA- 
TIONAL backed by its integrity is the 
sign of good insurance 


T. A. LAWLER, General Manager 
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Pass Two Resolutions 
Praising Stoddard 


HOW HE STANDS WITH AGENTS 


New York Agents’ Association Pleased 
With Action Incorporating Phila- 
delphia Fire & Marine 











The New York State Association of 
Insurance Agents passed a number of 
resolutions at its Syracuse convention, 
including two which told of the high 
regard in which Superintendent Stod- 
dard is held by the agents. It can be 
stated that the agents in this state are 
every bit as enamored of the superin- 
tendent as the Pennsylvania agents 
were of Commissioner Donaldson, and 
that is the ne plus ultra of adoration. 
In fact, the New York agents were so 
carried away by their enthusiasm that 
they passed two resolutions about the 
head of the state department. They 
were referred to a committee with the 
motion that they be made into one 
strong, sweeping resolution. 


Other Resolutions 

Other resolutions passed in part fol- 
low: 

1. That this association recognizes, 
with a great deal of satisfaction, the 
taking over by the Insurance Company 
of North America of the Philadelphia 


TORNADO 
USE AND 
OCCUPANCY 


UNITED 


fal of Secu 


Underwriters under agreement with the 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, ang 
thus organizing a new company which 
is to be called the Philadelphia Fire ¢ 
Marine Insurance Company. 

2. That the members of this associa. 
tion feel that they are unusually fortv. 
nate in the use of the services of Mr, 
Gardner, our president, and Mr. Beach, 
our secretary and treasurer. Few mep 
have shown the willingness and ability 
of those two gentlemen to carry out the 
purposes for which this organization 
was formed, and we tender to them our 
hearty thanks for the manner in which 
they have performed the arduous duties 
that have been entrusted to their care, 

We also feel that we are exceedingly 
fortunate in having the services and 
co-operation of our entire official staff, 
including all our responsible commit. 
tees. 


3. Whereas, the fire waste of the | 
country has during the past year been | 


enormous, and whereas, many commu. 
nities have taken action to decrease 
such fire waste by the organization of 
fire prevention bureaus which have 
proven of much value, and whereas, 
notwithstanding such action there have 
been many fires of incendiary origin 
within this state, particularly in the 
Mohawk Valley and especially in the 
City of Utica, therefore be it resolved 
that this association, in the interest of 
all concerned, give its earnest support 
to the National Board of Fire Under. 
writers in its efforts to curb or stop 
such incendiarism. 

4. That this association wishes to 
express its entire approval of the course 
that has been followed during the year 
just passed in holding regional meet- 
ings, the result showing that it is, in 
the opinion of this association, worthy 
of continuance, and it is the wish of 
this membership that the plans or 
ideas that present themselves to our 
executive officers be carried out. 

5. That this association is under 
many obligations to the companies do 
ing business in this state, for their 
hearty cooperation in our several under- 
takings. We sincerely hope that in the 
near future such companies as_ have 
been appointing bank and trust com- 
panies as their representatives will see 
their way clear to abandon this per- 
nicious practice, to which this associa- 
tion is unreservedly opposed. 





SMITH MADE STATE AGENT 

The National Liberty has appointed 
W. H. N. Smith as state agent for 
North Carolina, effective June 1, with 
headquarters at Raleigh. For the past 
three years Mr. Smith has been state 
agent. for the National Union, of Pitts- 
burg. Previously he was connected 
with the Western & British American, 
of Toronto, in a similar capacity. 





The Norwich, Union Indemnity has 
appointed the C. H. Bainbridge Cor 
poration as Brooklyn seneral agents. 


RENT 
AUTOMOBILE 

yi} SPRINKLER 
LEAKAGE 


STATES BRANCH 


110 William Street, New York 
Horatio N. Kelsey, Manager 
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Mansfield Swan Song 
At Ballard Dinner 


SORRY TO LEAVE DEPARTMENT 


A Model Commissioner; Senators Cope- 
land and Edwards and Former 
Secretary Colby Talk 












Sumner Ballard, the re-insurance 
man who is generally regarded as the 
vest entertainer in the insurance busi- 
bes 
ness and who gives the largest private 
dinner parties in insurance, entertained 
a couple of hundred of his friends 
among the important insurance execu- 
tives at his home in East Seventy- 
ninth Street on Thursday night of last 
week.. The annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters had 
been held during the day. At noon Will 
Rogers had talked and the general ex- 
cellence of the meeting of the National 
Board, the sparkling humor of Mr. 
Rogers and the fine hospitality of Mr. 
Ballard made the day stand out as one 
long to be remembered by a great many 
insurance men. 

As usual Mr. Ballard sprang several 
surprises. This time they were the 
presence of United States Senators 
Copeland of New York, and Edwards of 
New Jersey, and Bainbridge Colby, for- 
mer Secretary of State. They, with 
Commissioner Mansfield, of Connecti- 
cut, formed the quartette of speakers. 
The talks of the two Senators and the 
former head of the State Department 
were unusually clever and laugh-pro- 
voking. After speaking in a jocular 
vein, Senator Copeland, who is one of 
the city’s greatest humanitarians, ser- 
iously discussed the condition of the 
poor and vividly described scenes in 
the crowded tenements where many 
people are forced to live in one room. 
Senator Copeland has a wide following 
and his heart is in the right place. It 
is generally believed that he will go far 
in public life. 

Commissioner Mansfield, who is soon 
to retire, was given an ovation because 
of his popularity and squareness. It is 
generally conceded that he is one of 
the most able judicial-minded men who 
has sat in an insurance commissioner's 
chair, He has never been swayed a 
tenth of an inch by populor clamor or 
demagogy and while protecting the in- 
terests of the people of the common- 
wealth he has also remembered that 
corporations have rights. In every re- 
spect his administration has been a 
model, 

‘ pe 
_ Commissioner Mansfield informed 

> Ve . . 
lhe Eastern Underwriter that the gen- 
eral impression that he is a very 
Wealthy man who will spend the re- 
mainder of his life touring art galleries 
and living the life of a man of culti- 
Vated leisure, is incorrect. He ad- 
print owhing a few paintings, but de- 
Clared that he will work harder than 
ever in the practice of law. There was 
quite a little of sentiment in Commis- 
Sloner Mansfield’s speech as it is re- 
barded as his swan song. Some of his 
marks were especially directed to fel- 
rt commissioners who were present, 

“ge Button of Virginia, Stoddard 
ol New y P Ai 5 : A 
=o : York, and Miller of the District 
- 0 umbia, He said he was sorry to 
iitscx ween and by their faces it 

48 seen that they were see 
him go. J sorry to see 
Pad a delightful and splendidly serv- 
the — Mr. Ballard’s guests went to 
ot a floor of his house where a 

: ‘al entertainment as “ovide 
for them. was provided 
eee ee ee ee 

NAME GEORGIA HOME 
a he Georgia Home, of Columbus, has 
: “get ern Walter J. Devine & Co 
) ile . *, ie 2 oe ag 

fia and vicinity. The 
dations phia agency for the North- 

‘Stern National has been transferred 


from W. W. Al 
ber & Co. Allen & Son to C. L. Har- 





































































































In Times 
of Calamity 


WHIEN big cities have been reduced to ashes, 
that is when the financial strength and busi- 
ness integrity of the Liverpool and London 
and Globe have been appreciated most. 

In addition to the host of minor conflagra- 
tion losses which it has unhesitatingly met 
without deferment, the Company paid prompt- 
ly $3,270,780 at Chicago, $1,427,729 at Boston, 
$1,051,540 at Baltimore, and $4,522,905 at San 
I‘rancisco, 

Our “Diamond Jubilee” serves as a reminder 
that we have contributed more to the rebuild- 
ing of American cities than any other foreign 


company. 


honor to be 
with the “Li & L. & G.’ 


It’s an 


>00L. 
————_h¥ 

»0 LONDON 
” GLOBE, 
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Oil Fires Present 
Special Problems 


SOME UNUSUAL METHODS USED 













Water and Other Ordinary Means 
Have Little Effect; Hazard of 
Tank Farms 


In an interesting address on hazards 
surrounding oil and the extinguishing 
of oil fires, Charles Kispert told of 
the latest methods devised by insurance 
engineers. On account of the large 
values involved in this industry the sev- 
eral fire prevention bureaus and even 
the large oil companies themselves 
have devoted considerable time and 
money to this problem. 

Water or ordinary mo2ans of! ex- 
tinguishing fires have little bene 
ficial indirect and harmful direct 
effect on extinguishing fires of this 
class. Principles that can be made 
use of in extinguishing fires in 
volatile oils are to form a blanket either 
of incombustible gas or solid material 
over the burning liquid which will ex- 
clude the oxygen from the fire or to 
dilute the burning liquid with a non- 
inflammable extinguishing chemical 
that will readily mix with oil. Carbon 
tetra chloride under favorable limited 
conditions has been successfully used 
in extinguishing comparatively small 
fires. This substance is a water-white 
fluid and possesses, when pure, a rather 
agreeable odor, and is readily mixed 
with oils, waxes, japans, etc. When 
mixed with inflammable liquids, it ren- 
ders them non-inflammable provided a 
sufficient quantity is added. The vapor 
from this liquid is heavier than air, 
specific gravity being about 5% times 
that of air and settles very rapidly over 
the burning oil, excluding the oxygen 
from the air, and therefore, extin- 
guishing th: blaze. 

Other Ways of Attacking Oil 

Peculiar as it may seem, saw-dust in 
some cases is an excellent extinguish- 
ing agent for certain volatile liquids, 
especially those of heavy body, more. 
so than on thin liquids since it floats 
more readily on the former than on thé 
latter. Sawdust itself is not easily ig- 
nited, and if so ignited, burns without 
flame, and the burning embers have not 
a sufficiently high temperature to re- 
ignite the liquid. The character of saw- 
dust, whether from soft or hard wood, 
appears to be of little importance and 
the amount of moisture in it is appar- 
ently not a factor, so that the drying 
out of sawdust when kept in manufac- 
turing establishments would not affect 
its efficiency. Some time ago exten- 
sive experiments were made by the As- 
sociated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies and they found that a mix- 
ture of sodium bi-carbonate greatly in- 
creases the efficiency of sawdust shown 
both by the shortened time and a de- 
crease in the amount of material nec- 
essary to extinguish the fires. Further- 
more, sawdust so treated could not pos- 
sibly be ignited through carelessness if 
used in a plant. The extinguishing of 
fires in large storage tanks is a some- 
what greater problem, as sawdust so 
applied has a tendency to sink before 
an entire surface is covered, and, there- 
fore, the effect of cutting off the sup- 
ply of oxygen necessary for the con- 
tinuance of combus*ion is lost. 

Sand bins and scoops are of consid- 
erable value, providing the fire is not 
too large or the oil too deep, and pro- 
viding the sand does not sink to the 
bottom where the liquid is of some 
depth. 

Some time ago the Standard Oil Con. 
pany conducted tests to determine the 
effect of the steam jet in extinguishing 
burning naptha varnish. The tests 
were successful to considerable extent 
on fires in enclosed rooms, but proba- 
bly would not work to advantage in the 
open, 





The early bird gets the worms, have 








you got yours? asks a company paper. 
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Claris Adams Scores 
In New York Address 


LAWYER TALKS 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Men Are Strong in 
But Weak in 
Psychology 


Insurance 
Science, 


Says 


Claris Adams, the brilliant young 
Indianapolis lawyer who is a partner 
of George E. Turner, counsel of the 
Casualty Information Clearing House, 
repeated before the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters the success he made 
in Washington a few weeks ago when 
he addressed members of the Western 
Union on the subject of public rela- 
tions. Adams, a master of epigram, 
makes the point that fire insurance is 
scientifically practiced, but that the in- 
surance fraternity is weak in applying 
correct principles of -public opinion 
psychology. 

As at Washington the National Board 
talk was sparkling with generalities 
and not studded with definite construc- 
tive suggestions. The address is im- 
portant if for no other reason than it 
jars men of insurance influence into 
taking a more serious and _ pressing 
view of the smouldering antagonism 
to insurance as an institution, disclosed 
in newspaper articles published by re- 
putable newspapers and by legislative 
measures. The address follows: 

Something More Than Propaganda 

Needed 

I do not mean that insurance can be 
popularized by propaganda alone, al- 
though its potency can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated. I know of no field where 
a little cultivation might yield such a 
harvest. Every function of the busi- 
ness, however, must be viewed from the 
public as well as its private aspect. 
Above all else you must solve your own 
problems. They should be solved by 
conference, concession and comprom- 
ise, not left to departmental dictation or 
legal compulsion. If the companies 
cannot arrive at reasonable terms of 
agreement upon the weighty matters 
now confronting them, they may have 
unreasonable terms imposed upon them. 
I know the solution is not simple. I 
know something of the clash of inter- 
ests and conflict of ideas involved. I 
know concessions will cost something 
and compromise involves sacrifices not 
always equal. I know that some seek 
private advantage under the guise of the 
common good. I certainly shall not 
violate the proprieties of the occasion 
or take advantage of being your guest 
by imposing fy ideas upon you. I 
certainly am not partisan to any con- 
troversy now raging. I do know, how- 
ever, that the general good of insur- 
ance is worth more to all of you in dol- 
lars and cents than any specific scale of 
commissions, any particular risk or line 
of business, than the temporary or geo- 
graphical advantage of any particular 
company or any particular group. 
This statement is without implication 
or inspiration. It is a time for vision 
and statesmanship in insurance, how- 
ever. If you cannot solve your diffi- 
culties, they will be solved for you 
sooner or later. If the lion is called in 
to settle the controversy, there may be 
little to divide but the shell. If insur- 
ance cannot untie its Gordian knot, the 
departmental sword will sever it. The 


question of self-determination is in- 
volved. If insurance is capable of 
governing itself, now is the time to 


demonstrate it. The way to dam the 
tide of state control is to build a dike 
of self-control. To this end there must 
be closer co-operation between the com- 
panies. Will you pardon my frankness 
if I say the public will have more confi- 
dence in all of you when you show 
enough confidence in each other to 
work together to solve your common 
problems for the common good? 
Public Confidence Can Be Built Up 
If insurance will utilize its resources 
and apply its genius to building up a 
reserve of public confidence, it can ul- 
timately become as impregnable a pub- 


lic institution as it 
business. If it will put the same con- 
structive thought, progressive spirit 
and splendid energy into reducing the 
moral hazard of unpopularity that it 
has put into its magnificent fire pre- 
vention campaign to lessen the physical 
hazard it will attain results just as 
successful and just as essential. Dis- 
+trust of insurance rests principally upon 
misunderstanding. What insurance 
needs most is explaining, and it is sus- 
ceptible of explanation. Intricate as it 
is in detail, and notwithstanding the 
complexities of organization, its funda- 
mental principles are as simple as they 
are sound. You cannot teach the pub- 
lic the Dean schedule, but you can show 
the people that they make their own 
rates. You can convince them that in- 


is now a private 


. . 
surance rates have a closer relation to 


insurance costs than in any competitive 
business in America. You can show 
them where the insurance dollar goes 
and justify it. You can compare aver- 
age acquisition costs and expense ratios 
with the cost of manufacturing and dis- 
tributing in any commercial enterprise 
or financial institution without fear. 
You can defend the American agency 
system with the economic service it 
performs, as 
defends the corner grocery store. 


completely as commerce 
You 





han 


MS) 
4 YouCanDo An 


mortgage? 


ey Have you Life Insurance to cover the mortgage on es 
7X the house in case you should die, so that your wife and Dy 
Ne children would not have to pay it? Pal 
ey) Have you Life Insurance to secure them an income we 
a in case of your death, or to help put your children "3 
49 through college in case you should not be here to do it? Nie 
wid Have you provided against want in your old age in A} 


ything You Like 
[f you are Properly Insured 


S your house insured so that if it burns down you would 
™ . . . ‘ 
not lose it all, including the money loaned you on 


case you should then be “out of business” or possibly } AV 


can dispel the suspicion of extortionate 
profits, which is, after all, the crux of 
the matter by the fact, that insurance 
with all the hazards it assumes, with 
the constant danger that the profits of 
a decade may be wiped out between 
dawn and sunset of a single day, has 
not averaged a greater profit than bank- 
ing, which takes no risks save upon 
its own investments, which risk insur- 
ance equally shares. You have a strong 
case and strong men to present it. No 
business in America has so many 
points of public contact. Your lines of 
communication reach everywhere. Your 
field and agency forces cover the na- 
tion. There is not a church, lodge or 
club in the United States without an in- 
surance man, Every one of them 
should be subpoenaed as_ witnesses. 
You must meet the issue and plead 
your cause in the court of public opin- 
ion. You cannot let the case go by de- 
fault and after judgment is rendered 
depend on persuading the sheriff not to 
levy his writ of execution. Half the 
penalties inflicted upon insurance are 
punishment for contempt of court. 
Business Must Settle Its Own Troubles 
Insurance must close up its ranks 
and compose its own differences. Not 
only should there be closer co-opera- 
tion between the companies, but there 














KB may have lost your property? a\ 
® Is your business insured amply for Fire and Life te 
5S Insurance so that your family will be protected? we 
ie) Are your employees, or any for whom you may be €}, 
PAY. liable, properly insured for compensation? NA 
Nyt Are you insured against accident, disability, and piv 
} « illness ? iN 
re} Is your automobile insured against fire, theft, colli- , es 
yt sion, and personal liability ? ae 
4g Have you Life Insurance to cover inheritance taxes? Ry, 
YI If you haven’t an estate on which to pay an inheritance Kf 


tax, have you a Life Insurance Estate which you can 
leave whole and free from inheritance taxes? 

If you are insured against all these contingencies 
your mind is free from worry, you have equalized the }*$©4 
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; chances of life, you have made yourself and your family eu 
Lap) secure, for the present and for the future. es 
w Y Information from any Agent or the Home Office of the x } 
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Largest Fiduciary Institution Ka 
in New England 


should be a better understanding pe. 
tween company and agents. 1! hold no 
brief for the agents as such. Theirg jg 
the harder part of insurance, for they 
must constantly justify their economic 
existence. For every privilege demand. 
ed, they must be ready to perform a4 
corresponding service. Their case jg 
no better than the facts which support 
it in any given instance. I have no 
hesitancy, however, in repeating here 
what I said to the agents’ convention 
at Asheville: “The companies have no 
greater asset than the personality, the 
individuality, the influence of the agent 
in his local community. He is the 
point of contact between the company 
and the public. He can be a mighty 
force, perhaps the greatest factor jp 
saining and holding the confidence of 
the public.” The agent is the ambas. 
sador of insurance at the court of pub. 
lic opinion, and therefore, every meas. | 
ure tending to raise agency standards 
is to the best interests of everyone 
concerned, the company no less than 
the agents themselves. The interests 
of the company and the agent are jn) 
separable, if not identical. Neither can > 
prosper permanently at the expense of © 
the other. Neither can afford to haye | 
rates higher than the lowest practical 
level. The companies are entitled toa 
fair profit in proportion to the hazards 
undertaken and capital invested. Deny 
them that and capital will flow out of 
the institution, leaving it a stagnant 
pool. The agent is entitled to a fair 
compensation for service rendered, 
Deny him that and insurance will de 
generate with the character of men 
who sell it. The general prosperity of 
the institution, however, is worth more 
to both in dollars and cents than any 
particular commission or any specific ~ 
risk. Above all there must be loyalty 
and co-operation between them. To 
gether in a spirit of fairness and under. 
standing they must work out their dif. 
ferences. Antagonism and _ suspicion 
cost both company and agent too much | 
to permit them to continue. 





TO HANDLE AUTO LEGISLATION 
National Board Will Undertake Such — 
Activities of National Auto Under- 
writers Conference 
Among the new features referred to 
in the report of the Executive Com: 
mittee of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters at the annual meeting 
last week, Chairman H. A. Smith told 
of the legislative agreement with the — 


National Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference. 
“I have also to report that. at the © 


suggestion of the National Automobile 
Underwriters’ Conference, and with the 
approval of the Committee on Laws, 


concurred in by the Executive Com 
mittee, an arrangement has __ been 
effected whereby the National Board 


of Fire Underwriters, through its Com 


mittee on Laws, will undertake the EA 
legislative activities of the National ~ 
Automobile Underwriters’ Conference. ~ 
This action necessitates an amendment — 
to our By-Laws with respect to the 4° 
sessment to be levied for the expense — 
of this increased work. is 


“Action is accordingly requested 
upon the amendment which has beet 
prepared, submitted to and approved 
by the Executive Committee, and duly 
bulletined to our membership. The 
proposed amendment is the insertion of 
a new paragraph following the second 
paragraph under the caption ‘Com: 
mittee on Laws’ of our By-Laws, and 
reads as follows: 

“The Committee on Laws having 
undertaken the legislative activities of 
the National Automobile Underwriters 
Conference as of January, 1923, the as 
sessment, for the work of the Com 
mittee shall also include full automo 
bile premiums from all companies su 
scribing to its activities, the Commit 
tee on Laws to receive. in addition, 
funds from a like assessment upon th? 
members of the Conference not mel 


af 


bers of the National Board, the latter 
to be collected by the 
Conference.” 


‘Automobile 
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Successful Agency Of 
Two Young College Men 


GOING AT $75,000 CLIP 





Eugene and Donald Oberdorfer, Atlan- 


ta, Have London Assurance, Great 
American and Other Co’s. 





Chips of the old block are Eugene 


Oberdorfer, Jr., and Donald Oberdorfer, 
of the Oberdorfer Insurance Agency, 
Atlanta, Ga., two popular young men of 
Atlanta who are doing well as repre- 
sentatives of the Great American, Lon- 
don 


Assurance, Fidelity & Casualty 
and Connecticut Mutual Life. The 
agency started without a dollar of pre- 
miums on its books, has not bought 
out or merged with any agency, and is 
going along at a $75,000 of premiums 
a year clip. One of the nicest features 
of the business is that each month 





Seated—KUGENE 


OBERDORFER JR. 
Standing—-DONALD OBERDORFER 
since the agency started a substantial 
increase has been shown over the same 
month for the preceding year. 

The agency was founded by Eugene 
Oberdorfer, Jr., in 1918. He is twenty- 
six years old, having been born on No- 
vember 21, 1896 in Atlanta. He attend- 
ed the Atlanta public schools and then 
was graduated from the Marist Military 
College, after which he attended the 
University of Georgia, graduating there- 
from in June, 1916, with the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Education. Bu- 
gene answered the President’s call to 
£0 to the Mexican border in June, 1916, 
and served continuously throughout the 
war in the army until 1919. He was a 
captain of infantry. 

Upon his honorable discharge, he 
Spent sometime gaining some business 
experience and in 1919 he opened the 
offices of the Oberdorfer Insurance 
Agency in the Grant Building, Atlanta, 
Ga., where it has been located since 
that time. Eugene is still interested in 
military work and is now captain of 
the Gate City Guard, Atlanta’s oldest 
national guard military organization. 
He 18 past Commander of Atlanta Post 
No. 1, American Legion, and past presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, ; 

Donald Oberdorfer, who was born in 
a attended the public schools of At- 
anta and later entered the Marist Mili- 
tary College, a preparatory school from 
which he graduated in June, 1918. He 
entered the University of Georgia in 
September of the same year and was 
graduated from that institution in June, 


- with the degree of Bachelor of 
science in Commerce. 
wae in college, he was very much 


erested in athletics and was a mem- 
ie of the Varsity football team. He 
8 been interested in the Masonic fra- 


ternity and in the work of the local 
lodge of Elks. 
A few weeks ago Eugene married 


Miss Lala Babette Hirsch, of Atlanta. 
The father of Eugene, Jr. and Donald 
is Eugene Oberdorfer, who for years 
has been the resident manager of the 
Fidelity & Casualty for Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama and South Carolina, and 
has innumerable friends all through the 
southeast. 





Ccunt Alfred Korzybski, of Poland, 
and author of “Human Engineering,” 
gave an interesting talk in English on 
the subject of human mathematics as 
the final speaker before the semi-an- 
nual meeting of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society held at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
last week. 
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More than 12,357,376 cars 
and trucks are whirling 
around the United States 
today. (Less than 6,000,000 
are insured.) 


on 


Number of auto-truck lines: 
1516. (Many uninsured.) 


New Automobile Posters, Folders, 
Owners Identification Cards etc.,to 
Help you get more Good Business 
Now Ready. Are You ? 





[ When FIRE devours a} 
Garage the owner 
usually finds only the 
“bones of his car. | 


f 


When the brake broke on a 
hill the ensuing PROPERTY 
DAMAGE (o this tailoring 
Establishment was costly 
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HEADS HARTFORD AD CLUB 





New Honor For J. W. Longnecker, Ad- 
vertising Manager of the 
Hartford Fire 


J. W. Longnecker, manager of the 
service department of the Hartford 
Fire, has been elected president of the 
Hartford Advertising Club. Born on a 
farm in Minnesota, he began on a 
weekly in Iowa, where he wrote adver- 
tising for merchants and sold it to get 
his pay check. He was called to Web- 
ster, Ia., to awaken a daily and make 
enough noise so that somebody would 
buy. After experience with the house 











© Underwood 
é Underwood 


nee 
Neither heavy trucks 
nor Pleasure cars can 
Avoid COLLISION. 
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organ, “Tribune Hustler,” he went in 
1909 to the Hartford Fire as editor of 
“The Hartford Agent.” The publication 
of “The Hartford Agent” was started 
over a decade ago and from Mr. Long- 
necker’s pen that paper has taken a 
message on fire insurance advertising 
to some local agent in more than 10,000 
cities and towns so that he has gained 
considerable renown as an insurance 
advertising expert. The Hartford's ad- 
vertising department is the biggest in 
the insurance business and prints a 
number of publications. 

Clarence T. Hubbard, of the Aetna 
Life, was made first vice-president and 
L. A. Soper, of the Phoenix Mutual Life, 
was made a director. 
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Remember that 60% of all automobiles 
and trucks are owned on the farms and 
in small towns. (Less th 





an half are insured.) 
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New Regime Expected 
To Engender Harmony 


WESTERN C ONF! ERENCE PLEASED 








Interesting Possibilities Seen in Cam- 
paign for Full Alignment of 
Companies in the East 


the 
acted 


Reactions to remedial 
mendations on at the semi an- 
nual meeting of the National Automo 
bile Underwriters Conference in New 
York City last week in an attempt to 
iron out the wrinkles which have 
cockled the automobile underwriting 
fabric in the Middle West for some 
time past, naturally fall into the usual 
“pro” and “con” classes. 

Members of the Western 
Underwriters Conference 
are delighted with the action of the 
meeting, as reported exclusively in 
The Eastern Underwriter last week. 
The general feeling is that it will do 
much towards drawing the companies 


recom- 


Automobile 
unanimously 


into closer co-operation one with 
another—a pleasing contrast to the 
erstwhile prevailing sentiment of 
“every man for himself.” The only 
regret expressed in conference quar 
ters is that similar resolutions were 
not passed long enough ago to pre 
clude the unrest and wars with which 


the past two years have been replete. 
Blow To Non-Conference Companies 
The ~ Western Actuarial Bureau, 
which has been eliminated from the 
field of automobile underwriting super 
Vision. the compilation, publication 
and distribut‘on of ‘rates and forms, 
while it is expected as an organization 
to express relief, individual members 
(of non-conference companies especial 
ly) will not be highly pleased. This 
class of operatives heretofore have 
been as prominent on rates and forms 
mailing list as conference company 


representatives. Under ‘tthe present 
regime, however, their names will be 
conspicuous by their absence. While 


they undoubtedly still will through 
some means get and make use of com 
ference rates, etc., they at least will 
no longer have them handed over on 
a non-expense silver platter. 

Just as oil’ poured on troubled waters 
does not immediately still them, so it 
can hardly be expected that peace and 
rest immediately will descend on 
Western Conférence territory. Vest- 
ment of full authority in the confer 
ence elimination of the present manda 
atory rule regarding the restricted 


theft clause in 
however, will in 
interest in the 


automobile policies, 
time induce greater 
conference on the part 


of company members. In this way the 
end of the third resolution passed ‘ust 
week, urging fuller attendance at ex- 


ecutive committee meetings, aulomati 
cally will be accomplished and the aim 
ot the fourth resolution, anticipating a 
clean-up of policies heretofore written 
in violation of conference rules, rates 
and regulations, will follow as a 
natural Corollary—perhaps. 

This action, as taken by the 
ing Committee of the National Confer- 
ence, Was presented to the meeting 
for its approval by Manager F. B. Kel 
lam, of the Royal, in his report as 
chairman of that committee. 


govern- 


Effective Work In Curbing Thievery 


Among other interesting reports was 
that of the National Theft Committee 
which detailed the effective work ac 
complished by it during the past year 
in Cooperation with federal authori 
ties in the apprehension and conviction 
of . automobile thieves. Closer co 
operation has been established with 
Canadian authorities interested in 
similar work in the Dominion with the 
result that this market now gradually 
is being closed to organized banditry. 
Another feature of importance is the 
fact that a recent discovery has mads 
possible through a new heat test the 
restoration of original motor numbers 
filed off by the would be thief. 

Particularly pertinent to the 
was the salient point brought 
the report of the advisory 
mittee. This committee during the 
past year has been instrumental in 
the passage of Certificate of Title laws 
in a number of states, including Utah, 
Wyoming, Pennsylvania, North Caro 
lina and Florida. Though the bill in 
the latter state still is pending action 
by the Senate, there is no doubt but 
that it wall be passed. The Certifi 
cate of Title law generally is regarded 
as the one sure cure for the motor 
thief evil by authorities who have 
made a study of the situation and the 
National Theft Committee is bending 
its every effort to have bills of this 
nature passed in every state in the 
Unian. 


Plans Outlined To Check Competition 
In East 

The committee on cooperation pre- 
sented a number of interesting avenues 
through which, it is believed, non-con 
ference companies even yet may be in 
duced to join hands with the confer 
ence. Especially of late, competition 
from companies’ still outside the ranks 
has been a 
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laws com 
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Che Stmdard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
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age, Riot and Explosion In- 


W. P. PHILLIPS, 1906 Bast 17th St., Breoklyn, Executive Soot 
JAMES J. GARLAND, 514 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn, ape, Agent 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., General Agent.. 


° Fire, Marine, Windstorm, 
Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 


surance. 


NEW ORK SUBURBAN 


NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 
EW YORK STATE 








° , N. Y¥., Special A ent. scaseseecses see YORK STATE 

i.  PARMELEE, byracese, 5. Y.. 8p stoned . oo ROCHESTER, N. Y, 

E. A. MORRELL, 205 Walnut Place, Philadelphia, Special Agent. eee MIDDLE DEPT 

GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, General Agent............ .-NEW ENGLAND 
ance. Business and agencies have EAGLE FIRE TEN YEARS OLD 
been monopolized right and left by — 
these outsiders who seem only too Center of Newark Re-insurance Pool 
anxious to shave conference’ rates Has Made Good Progress; Man- 
somewhat and fatten the agents’ scale ages Three Companies 
of commissions. One of the large mn 
Hartford companies, which resigned The tenth anniversary of the Eagle 
from the conference some time ago, Fire, of Newark, was celebrated at the 
has been making serious inroads on Down Town Club, Newark, N. J., May 
automobile fleet business recently 23. The entire office staff, officers and 
through the simple expedient of cut- directors enjoyed a banquet which con- 


ting conference rates some 10% while 
a prominent Company in New York has 
been unusually active in raiding agen- 
cies; by paying 25% commissions in 
20% territory. 

It is further 
mobile 
been 


reported that the auto- 
business in Pennsylvania has 
pretty well rounded up by a cer- 
tain company which has found it to 
its advantage to cut rates and boost 
commissions generally. The only real 
means of ‘putting a stop to manouvers 
of this sort—a complete shutdown on 
all rating material—is physically im- 
poss*ble. While nothing yet may come 
of the plans mapped out for aligning 
the more serious disturbers along this 
line, there are possibilities in the 
present campaign, the outcome of 
which will be awaited with unusual 
interest by the underwriting fraternity. 





REISS BROTHERS DISCONTINUE 

Reiss Brothers, brokers, of Lloyd’s, 
London, has discontinued business, it is 
reported here. It is understand that 
a statement as to the reasons for this 
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cluded with a dance. Franklin W. Fort, 
secretary and counsel, was given a tes- 
timonial in appreciation of his services 
in the upbuilding of the Hagle from 
the time the original management re- 
tired. 

The Eagle writes no direct business 
whatsoever, but is the center of, and 
manages the Eagle re-insurance “pool” 
which operates on the Continental plan. 
Some thirty companies cede business to 


the Eagle which retains a percentage 
and re-cedes the remainder to ten 
retrocessionaires. 

The Eagle’s net writings, 1913, were 


$17,200 and in 1922 $3,740,000, of which 


$2,921,000 was ceded to the retroces- 
sionaires in the “pool.” The capital of 


$100,000 and surplus of $72,000 have in- 
creased to $400,000 and $349,000. The 
admitted assets from $172,000 to $1,720, 
273. Total net premiums written in 
the ten years amounted to $15,745,100, 
of which $11,607,000 were re-insured. 
The Eagle office at Newark manages 


the New England Fire, the New Jersey 
Insurance Company and the Baltica In- 
surance Company, Limited, of Den 
mark. 


NEWARK AGREEMENT ADOPTED 


Fire Insurance Society Adopt, 83 to 7, 
Agreement to Limit Number of 








Agents; Effective Oct. 1 
The Fire Insurance Society of New 
ark last; Friday, by a vote of 8% to 4, 


adopted the report of the special com- 
mittee appointed several months ago to 


devise a method for correcting the mul- 
tiple agency evil in that city. rhe 
agreement, which limits each company 


to four agents in Newark, and regulates 
the writing of agents in adjacent terrk 
tory, has already been printed in these 
columns. The agreement goes into ef 
fect October 1, provided that compa- 
nies writing 90% of the premiums of 
Newark, as reported to the Fire Patrol 
of that city, shall have signed the new 
agreement at that time. 





A. R. SAYRES RETURNS TO U. S. 
Arthur R. Sayres, formerly with Col- 


onel Perrin C. Cothran, manager of 
the American Foreign [Insurance Asso 
ciation at Rio de Janeiro, has re ‘turned 
to the United States to join the marine 


department of the Insurance Company 


of North America. 


LEWIS & GENDAR GET ANOTHER 
The United Merchants’ Fire has ap 

pointed Lewis & Gendar, Inc., as its 

agents for the metropolitan district. 
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Can We Eliminate 
the “Credit Evil” ? 


Mr. Potter, of Ellenville, 


HROUGHOUT this section, it is 

the usual practice to extend as 
much credit to a reliable assured as is 
desired, and an attempt to force the 
prompt collection of premiums is met 
by the remark “If you do not want to 
carry my account, I will do business with 
an agent who will.” Such conditions 
only force an agent to extend credit 
which is entirely unwarranted. In my 
opinion, the prompt collection of pre- 
miums would-be facilitated by the at- 
tachment of a clause to the policy mak- 
ing same void after a period of thirty 
days, unless the premium had been paid, 
and would also eliminate to a great ex- 
tent, the feature of undesirable business. 
An assured who was required to pay for 
his premium upon delivery of the policy 
would, in most instances, especially 
throughout this territory, purchase a 
more modest insurance and would be 
guided in the purchase of same by pay- 
ing more attention to the basic value 
than to the inflated value, which arises 
from his receiving an offer from a pros- 
pective customer for much more than 
the actual value of the property. 

Not requiring the payment of the 
premium upon the issuance of a policy 
results in loss of much valuable time 
and the expenditure of much money 
both to the agent and company. 

Not more than two months ago I was 
informed over the telephone by one of 
my assureds that he had a party who de- 
sired to transfer their insurance from an 
agent in another town to this office. 
The assured lived ten miles from Ellen- 
ville and within a day or two, I called 
upon him and he introduced me to the 
prospec ‘tive customer. I was given an 
order to issue new policies, increasing 
the amounts and at the direction of the 
owners, I wrote a letter to the mortgagee 
instructing him to return policies which 
had just been issued by the other agency 
to this.office, so that the insurance might 
be placed here. I also wrote a letter to 


the other agency instructing the agent 
that the assured was placing all of his 
insurance with my agency and that he 
was not to issue policies which were to 


N. Y., Presents His Views 





Mr. Allen D. Potter 


expire within the next week or ten days. 
Both of the above letters were written 
on the assured’s letter heads and signed 
by him. 

Returning to my office, T issued new 
policies, following out the instructions of 
the owner, and within two days had 
mailed them to the new customer. It 
was only a few days later, when the 
policies were returned with a letter 

‘arrying the information that the as- 
sured had always done business with the 
other agency and he had decided to take 
the additional insurance with his old 
agent and that he did not want the 
policies issued by this office. 

I was thoroughly disgusted with the 
way matters had developed and have 
conceived the idea which has not yet 


a An Open Page of? § 
Discussion of? =~ | 
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been put in operation, of having blanks 
printed in the form of an application and 
binder, so worded that the signature of an 
assured to the application would serve as 
a promissory note. Such forms could be 
in triplicate and a duplicate could be 
left with the assured to serve as a 
binder until the policy was issued, and 
in case of any delay, the triplicate 
form could be immediately forwarded 
to the company advising them of their 
liability. 

I am not sure that the laws of this 
State would permit of an agreement of 
this kind and I will appreciate any in- 
formation you may give along this line. 

It is probable that this suggestion 
could be worked out for the benefit of 
agents at large and your advices will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Another course of action which I be- 
lieve to be equally desirable would be the 
inclusion of a clause to the standard fire 
policies, that the ra sna of the 
premium within thirty days of the ef- 
fective date of the policy would render 
the policy void until the premium was 
paid. Such a procedure would only re- 
quire that the agent remit to the com- 
panies the premiums on paid policies and 
the company would need entertain no 
liability for a period more than thirty 
days on policies which were not reported 
as paid. 

I wish to thank you for the action you 
have taken in presenting this question 
to the agents throughout the country, 
and for your championing the cause of a 
better method of collection of premiums. 
Such action cannot help but work to the 
benefit of the business at large. 

ALLEN D. POTTER 
Ellenville, N. Y. 


These thoughtful suggestions in regard 
to a serious agency problem are deserving 
of wide comment. We hope to hear from 
those agents who have anything to con- 
tribute to the discussion. 





FORUM” 


to express on insurance subjects. 


is open to all. It has a great 


freest comment is invited. 


but, in any case, it must be sincere. 





Under the heading “THE GLENS FALLS 
we are running occasional discus- 
sions from those who have worthwhile ideas 
This page 
number 
of readers because it reaches the combined 
circulation of many insurance papers, and the 
This comment 
may be constructive or it may be destructive, 
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Prominent Fire Heads 
Discuss Acquisition 
"FRISCO 


WRITE LETTERS TO 





H. A. Smith, E. G. Snow, Edward Mil- 
ligan, W. H. Stevens and T. H. 
Anderson Quoted About 
Commissions 


A number of prominent fire under- 


writers have written interesting letters 


to the Insurance Brokers’ Exchange 
of San Francisco relative to the sub- 
ject of acquisition cost which is such 


a live problem in casually insurance 
and which may extend into fire insur- 
ance by reasons of the activities of the 
insurance commissioners on the sub- 
ject. These letters are printed in the 
brokers’ bulletin. The Bulletin had 
written to company executives, taking 
the position that the broker is an indis- 
pensable adjunct to the business and is 
entitled to liberal compensation for his 
work. Extracts from some of the let 
ters follow: 

H. A. Smith, president, National of 
Hartford: 

“The point in regard to the broker’s 
increased expense of operation is well 
taken, but it must not be forgotten 
that the companies’ expenses similarly 
increased and rates have not been in- 
finitesimal or entirely absent and gen- 
eral increase of brokerages or commis- 
sions is out of the question. 

“It would be highly desirable to ob- 
viate the flat cancellation evil; but 
will you tell me of a practicable method 
of stopping it? Home office salaries 
and expenses have not been increased 
to any appreciable extent or out of line 
with the practices usual in your own 
offices and those in other lines of busi- 
ness.” 

W. H. Stevens, president of Agricul- 
tural: 

“The companies, I think, are serious- 
ly agitating a movement to meet the 
views of the Insurance Commissioners 
who are very insistent that something 
must be done to reduce acquisition cost, 
and this reduction the Commissioners 
expect will be reflected in the rates 
paid by the public. Naturally the com 
panies turn to commissions and broker- 
age because they are the principal 
items of their expens@s, and the man- 
agers could entirely cancel their own 
salaries without producing such a de- 
crease in the companies’ expense ratio 


as would warrant a demand for lower 
rates. * * * 

“It would not be unwise for mo to 
refer to the prevalence in many sec- 


tions of the country of a class of broker 
or solicitor that might be denominated 
barnacles upon the business, and whose 
compensation really is at the expense 
ot the legitimate broker. who serves 
both company and assured. Your or- 
ganization, if it has not regulated this 
phase of the business, ought to under- 
take the task which, if accomplished, 
will be to the benefit of brokers, agents, 
property owners and companies.” 

Thomas H. Anderson, United States 
manager of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe: 

“With regard to fire insurance and 
its allied lines, | do not hesitate to say 
that in my opinion the acquisition cost 
from every angle and everywhere must 
be limited to a fair and defensible 
charge for service rendered to the in- 
suring public as well as to the compa- 
nies and should be so fixed between the 
companies and the business producers; 
else it will be regulated by the govern- 
ment, which, in the interest of the pub- 
lic and the business, should be avoided. 
The acquisition cost paid in San Fran- 
cisco and on the coast, in the fire divi- 
sion, is the standard rate of commis- 
sion which is generally regarded as fair 
to the public, the companies and the 
producers, and I am not advised of any 
demand for a reduction—though you 
understand that territory is not within 
my jurisdiction and I am, therefore, not 
qualified to speak authoritatively in 
connection therewith.” 


. 


£. G. Snow, president of the Home: 

“In view of the general desire, in 
fact, demand, on the part of public of- 
ficials that the expense of doing busi- 
ness be reduced, a great deal of con- 
sideration has been given to the sub- 
ject by companies and their represen- 
tatives, and there is reason to believe 
that reductions can be made in certain 
localities without disadvantage to the 
real producers of the business. Never- 
theless we are very glad to state that 
we know of no efforts on foot which, so 
far as this company is concerned, af- 
fect the members of your organization; 
indeed we can add with pleasure that 
the existing arrangements are entirely. 
satisfactory and agreeable to us. We 
trust they will continue so.” 

Edward Milligan, president of Con- 
necticut: 

“T think that the more substantial 
agents and brokers throughout the coun- 
try believe that if the business could 
be purged of irresponsibles, half-time 
men, people without experience or real 
capacity, the interests of everybody 
concerned in stock insurance in all of 
its branches would be promoted there- 
by. It is, as you are doubtless aware, 
getting to be harder and harder to com- 
pete with mutual companies, for the 
reason that the acquisition cost of stock 
companies has been steadily climbing. 
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So far as I am aware, the fire compa- 
nies are not contemplating a reduction 
of brokerages at San Francisco. 

“In my opinion, every person active- 
ly engaged in the insurance business is 
interested, and deeply interested, in the 
question of brokerages, commissions, 
salaries and all other items that add 
to the cost of providing indemnity. 
While no one is inclined to regard with 
favor a movement the object of which 
means a reduction of his compensation, 
if it is true, as many people believe, 
that the business of stock insurance 
could be properly conducted with fewer 
persons than now derive a livelihood 
therefrom, then it naturally follows 
that some day the stock insurance in- 
terests will be obliged to curtail the 
number of middlemen.” 
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FOAMITE-CHILDS ENLARGES 
The Foamite-Childs Corporation ha 
contracted for the delivery of sever) 
pieces of Childs equipped apparatus ty 
the motor fire departments of numer 
ous towns in New York and _ othe 
states. Due to the growth of business 
in the motor equipment department o/ 
the company it has made arrangement! 
to occupy several thousand addition 





square feet of floor space in the Savage 


Arms building at Utica, N. Y. Part ¢ 
this new space will be used for th 
building of Childs motor fire apparatus 


and the rest will be required in con® 
of thee 


nection with the production 
Childs motor pick-up street sweeper! 
which is a new feature of the corpora 
tion. 
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How Do You Answer Them? 
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You know the answers to the following questions, 


“What is Rent Insurance?” 


“Why do I need Sprinkler Leakage Insur- 
ance? My fire policy has a sprinkler clause.” 


“What do you mean, 80% Clause?” 


The pamphlets “Certified Rents’—“When Sprinklers Misbe- 
and “A New Angle On Co-Insurance” give the answers | 


clearly and concisely. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
80 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 





“AMERICA FORE” 


CASH CAPITAL—ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


CHICAGO 


JAMES A. SWINNERTON, 


but 
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It will pay you to write to the American Eagle | | 
Advertising Department for a copy of each. ' 
. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
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Rogers Puzzled By 
Underwriting Deficit 





LOOK PROSPEROUS 


DINERS 





Cowboy Philosopher Pokes Fun at Na- 
tional Board Figures and 
Personalities 





The big surprise at the annual lunch- 
eon of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters at the Waldorf-Astoria last 
week was the appearance of Will Rog- 


Fors, comedian and philosopher. Mr. 
ion have 
several 
atus {oie 


Rogers, Who is now one of the highest 
galaried entertainers before the public 
and who in addition to his public ap- 
pearances is running a newspaper syn- 
dicate letter every Sunday in about 
eighty newspapers, quickly assimilated 
the insurance atmosphere and had the 
crowd laughing from the start by pok- 
ing fun at his audience. He is one of 
the most enthusiastic boosters of in- 
America, nevertheless, as 
will be seen by the story on the front 
page of this paper. 

The cowboy humorist, who earns 
$950,000 a year, was seated with John 
p. Morton, Sumner Ballard and Colonel 


' Joe Button and was introduced hy Mr. 


Morton as Rogers Williams, an old 
friend of his who lived in Toms River, 
N. J, and who was president of the 
Toms River Mutual. Mr. Rogers, how- 
ever, was quickly recognized as many 
of those present had seen him on the 
stage. 
Joshes Morton 

The humorist started right in “kid- 
ding” the audience. “If I had not been 
told,” he said, “that President Morton 
was an insurance man I would have 
recognized that fact by the way he 
lied to me at lunch. He started trying 
to put it over me as if he were a man 
settling a loss. Now, I don’t live in 
Toms River nor am [ at the head of 
any insurance company. I would not 
be if | could. J had a barn burn down 
once for which I have never been paid 
yet. I not only want to have nothing 
to do with the insurance business, but 
I don’t want anyone to know that I 
have been here. I am. leaving New 
York in a couple of weeks to make pic- 
tures in California and I want to leave 
with a spotless reputation.” 

Mr. Rogers then discussed the visit 
to the Coast paid by John B. Morton 
When the latter attended the agents 
convention in Los Angeles and later 
visited Hollywood and danced with the 
girls in a movie studio dance hall and 
was photographed with Gloria Swanson 
and some other celebrities of the 
screen, 

“I live in Hollywood,” commented 
Rogers, “but Morton was so busy out 
there that he got to know more of those 
Movie queens than I do. He is a rapid 
worker.” 

The speaker than borrowed from one 
of the tables a page from the Morton 
report showing that the fire companies 
of America had a loss on their under- 
writing last year. 

‘ Ashe read this he started to chuckle. 

I have spoken in the last few months,” 
he said, “before a great many organiza- 
tlons—the silk men, the woolen men, 

Police commissioners of the world, 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
— the publishers’ association; in 

» every form of organization for 
sraft that there is, and knowing you as 
Bo = seeing you in these surround- 
that lope that you will not expect 
ong seaaie these figures. They are 
sult your i ‘ Hi public, but I will not in- 
i nil me igence by expecting you 
ds act ‘Me ng I will believe them. ; I 
tine Mh sng a a in fire in- 
ance goes ‘throat tits ith _ S eas 
isfaction because h Meg s — = 
ly wil be i. e feels that his fam- 
in ease be provected right away quick 
a fellow +, les. But in fire insurance 
EE bury the ete ae 
when he pees the property up. Then, 
every gay 'ries to collect, you spring 

um, ©28 in the world on him. 

The adjuster shows you by your 


policy that the fire did not burn in a 
way that would make some of the pro- 
visions collectable. The worst men in 
the world are those adjusters which 
vou have. The Klu Klux Klan ain’t 
doing their duty. If they hung some 
of those adjusters they would be a 
worth while organization. 

“T told you a while back that 1 was 
not representing any insurance com- 
pany. I am merely representing Sam- 
uel Untermyer. He said: ‘You go and 
talk to those gyps and see that they 
don’t put anything over.’ You all know 
Sam. He let you have a once-over of 
a real home up on the Hudson at the 
time that you all went up there to visit 
him. He showed you all around the 
place and then showed you up for two 
columns in the ‘Times’ the next day 
even after you had agreed to do what 
he had wanted you to do.” 

Mr. Rogers told that he had an arti- 
cle boosting life insurance coming out 
in the New York “Times.” He said if 
that went over all right he would have 
another article telling people to insure 
their houses. 

Mr. Rogers heard a lot about the mut- 
uals from his table companions while 
the lunch was in progress and he said: 

“They seem to be terrible people. I 
didn’t get it quite straight, but from 
what I gathered they must be competi- 
tors of yours.” 

He also discussed the stag in the 
Hartford’s ads and the reserves of fire 
insurance companies, finally drifting 
into his regular “Follies” talk. Dis- 
cussing William J. Bryan’s attack on 
the Darwinian theory in which Bryan 
denies vehemently that men are de- 
scended from monkeys, Rogers said: 

“How can Bryan talk that way when 
he is a living proof of the absurdity of 
his theory and the correctness of Dar- 
win?” 

Rogers went over big. 





INCREASE IN CONSTRUCTION 





Accelerated Building Operations Offers 
Enlarged Field For Activities 
of Committee 





That the value of building operations 
in the United States during 1922 
showed an increase of approximately 
42% over the figures for the preceding 
year, thus enlarging proportionately the 
scope of the committee’s influence, was 
the feature of the annual report of the 
committee on construction of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters at its 
meeting last week. The direct result 
of this accelerated condition in the field 
of construction has been an intensified 
interest in suitable municipal laws to 
control the multiplied operations. The 
committee is now assisting 121 cities in 
the revision of existing laws or the 
preparation of new ones. Twenty-two 
proposed codes have been reviewed 
and 238 pages of constructive criticism 
furnished. 

Another interesting feature of the re- 
port is the fact that the “Minimum Con- 
struction Requirements for Small Dwell- 
ings,” published recently by the build- 
ing code committee of the Department 
of Commerce, conforms almost in its 
entirety with recommendations of the 
National Board’s committee. Much 
has been done during the past year, too, 
in raising the standards of construc. 
tion and protection of places of amuse- 
ment, especially as regards suitable 
specifications for the quality and meth- 
od of installation of asbestos fabric 
theatre curtains. 





COMMISSIONER JOINS AGENCY 

H. R. MacGibbon, until recently in- 
surance commissioner of New Mexico, 
has become associated with the Gener- 
al Agency of Frank W. Graham at 
Albuquerque, N. M. The Graham 
Agency is the largest exclusive fire and 
casualty agency in the fast growing 
city of Albuquerque and a_ specialty 
agency of this kind will doubtless prove 
highly successful. Mr. MacGibbon was 
formerly in the insurance business, 
having been connected with the general 
agency of C, A, Bishop & Co., at Santa 
Fe. 





MORE THAN A CENTURY OF SERVICE 


RALPH B. IVES, President 
Fire 
Marine 
Automobile 
Tornado 
Rent 
Rental Value 


Use and Occupancy 
Leasehold 

Seceyite:) 

Sprinkler Leakage 
Registered Mail 
Parcel Post 


Tourists’ Baggage 
Salesmen’s Samples 
Transit Floaters 
Automobile Truck Transit 
Explosion 

Riot and Civil Commotion 


Losses Paid over $223,000,000 


AGENTS AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS 





THE MPORTERS 
wo EXPORTERS 
Insurance Co, 


OF NEW YORK 
47 BEAVER STREET 
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London & Lancashire Insurance Co., Ltd., 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 





Law Union & Rock Insurance Co., Ltd., 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





Orient Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Safeguard Insurance Company, 


OF NEW YORK 


Eastern Department 
Hartford, Conn. 


Western Department 
Chicago, Ils. 


Pacific Department 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Newark Incompetents 
Hit in An Article 


—— 


SHOT AT PART-TIME AGENTS 





Views of Official Paper of Newark 
Insurance and Banking Athletic 
Association 





Part-time or sideline brokers are 


handled without gloves in a publication 
issued by the Newark Insurance and 
Banking Athletic Association, an _ or- 
ganization of the younger men in New- 
ark insurance and _ banking offices. 
Here is what the association thinks of 
the part-timers: 

One of the worst evils that any busi- 
ness has to contend with, is that con- 
fronting the insurance fraternity, the 
“part-time” or “sideline” broker. The 
man who tries to pick up a few pennies 
on the side by adding to his shingle, 
under the words, “blacksmith,” also 
“insurance.” The fellow who thinks 
that all you need to get by with in this 
line is the price of a license and an ap- 
plication pad. 

New Jersey is full of 'em. Son-in- 
laws, brother-in-laws and what-nots of 
somebody who has a need for insur- 
ance and sees to it that the money stays 
“in the family.” And why? Simply 
because the men who feed their kid- 
dies by the dint of plugging eight, ten 
and twelve hours a day conducting a 
legitimate insurance business, studying 
all changes in forms, keeping track of 
new hazards, reducing rates to a mini- 
mum, are letting them get away with it. 

Assured Overcharged 

The writer, the other day, had the 
opportunity to examine some auto polli- 
cies for a friend. This particular party 
had several cars, but it so happened 
that only a part of them were ever in 
use at one and the same time. His in- 
surance was held by a “side-liner” who 
jumped at the chance to sell a policy 
on half a dozen cars. Did he ask the 
assured any questions besides the motor 
numbers? No. And the result was 
that for several years the assured had 
been the “goat” for about 40% excesy 
charge in proportion to the risk the in- 
suring company was carrying. 

Has the man who spends part of his 
time selling automobiles, soap or who 
delves into great volumes looking for 
“cases” any time left to keep conver- 
sant with insurance law or attend to 
adjusting losses, can he take a sched- 
ule and work it down to the “lowest 
common multiple,” as it were, can he 
drop his “other business” at any time 
the phone rings and drop in to see his 
insurance client, to give an intelligent 
answer to some question that has crop- 
ped up? Does he know how to read a 
“financial statement” correctly or does 
the rate only appeal to him? 

How many of you insurance men 
have tried to sell some man who, we'll 
say, runs a clothing store and have been 
told by him that he's sorry but his 
brother-in-law or Mr. So and So has his 
business and you can't do anything for 
him. And upon looking up who Mr. So 
and So is, you find that he’s the book- 
keeper or perhaps the letter-carrier or 
his lawyer. 

Did you ever think of telling him that 
perhaps the fact that you were paying 
him a profit on his suits was a cause 
of worry to you and that you guess 
you'd buy the next one from the de- 
partment store that “handled every- 
thing,” or let your son-in-law who sold 
soap in the day time when it wasn’t 
raining but who handled “Swellbilt” 
clothes in the evenings as a “side-line” 
take your next order? 

Expert Advice 

If you needed legal advice, you 
hunted up a lawyer, and perhaps had to 
sit and read the insurance signs in 
his office while you waited. Do you 
know of any that don’t handle “abso- 
lute protection” policies? 

Have you gone to get your auto li 
cense and received the latest circular 
about the “best rates and best compa- 
nies”? When the man was working 





ARTHUR J. MIDDLETON 
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HIt Annex idea is unfair to the 

agent. By setting up unneces- 

sary competition within limited 
zones, it reduces his legitimate prof- 
its. Thereby in the end it weakens 
the agency system, striking at the 
first essential of true public service— 
substantial, trained, expert agents. 


“No Annexes” is the expressed policy 
of the Central Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Baltimore. We believe that 
this means success and service for 
both company and agents. 


ENTRAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 


Joun TP. Lauper, Pres. Cuas. H. Koprgiman, V. Pres. Cuas. H. Roroson, Jr., Secy 





SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS $1,640,758.05 


Report by Insurance Department of Maryland, for 1922. 


“The Company adjusts and settles its losses 
promptly and with justness and fairness.”’ 
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for the state and possibly being », 
from the revenue of your own licep 
fee. 

What are we going to do about \ 
Why, the same as in the past, nothin; 

But just supposin’ we get to wor 
and invite our friends Lenine and Trq 
sky over and form the Insurance Mey; 
Clearing House, dealing in everythjp 
from shoe-strings to Rolls-Royegs 
Stick up a few signs, such as, “Whi 
you wait for your Insurance Policy 
look over our Neckties,” or perhay 
“Protect Yourself Against Burglary) 
But if you have a Loss, let us get yoy 
Rings for you.” Then, too, maybe ;: 
some localities this would make a hj 
“What you have left after paying yoy 
premium, let us invest for you. Ww 
ray four per cent on deposits.” 















DEMAND FIRE-PROOF BOOTHS 





Pennsylvania Bill Providing Stringen! 
Regulation of Movies Now Pend. 
ing Before Senate . 








Amendments to make Pennsylvania) 
law governing use of motion pictur 
projection machines, and the use of 
booths, more strict in its fire protectio!” 
features, have already passed th! 
House in that state and are pendin)” 
action in the Senate. ee 

The restrictions do not apply ti — 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh or Scranton) 
which have their own examining ani) 
inspecting boards, but do apply to every — 
other part of the state. e 

The amendments are designed ti 
cause all theatres and auditoriums to 
comply with regulations drawn by the 
Department of Labor and Industry dur 
ing the last eighteen months. One 
amendment requires that each theatre 
in which motion pictures are show 
regularly, shall be equipped with fire 
proof projection booths, storage rooms — 
and rewinding rooms, and that film 
must at all times be kept in those fire 
proof compartments. & 

Another amendment applies to audi ie 
toriums in which motion pictures are” 
shown only occasionally. They need’ 
not be equipped with a permanent pro 
jecting room, but must use a portable 
booth of fire-proof material, of a type 
approved by the Department. It also! 
provides that the auditorium in which 
the pictures are shown, meet. the’ 
safety'requirements for auditoriums im — 
posed by the Department, and have — 
been approved by a Department inspec 7 
tor prior to showing of the picture. 

Another amendment prohibits any: 
one from operating a carbon arc light — 
projector, who has not been examined ~ 
and licensed by the Department, an 
prohibits apprentices from assisting — 
the operator unless the apprentice has - 
also been licensed. 3 

The amendments are effective Jat. 
1, 1924, and provision is made for hear » 
ing of any application to be relieved of Ls 
the restrictions in special cases. 4 


















FORM OLD DOMINION a 
The Old Dominion Fire Insurance 
Company, Inc., of Roanoke, Va., with 
authorized maximum capital of $590; ae 
000 and minimum of $100,000 was’ ” 
granted a charter last week, H. L. Law — 
son being listed as president and C. D. 4 
M. Showalter as secretary. Other i ~ 
corporators listed in the papers were % 
S. G. Profitt, R. H. Angell, J. H. Par © 
rott, W. W. Boxley, and KE. M. Funk # 
houser. Mr. Showalter was formerly & 7 
special agent for the Southern Under: = 
writers, one of the Bush companies, of | 
Greensboro, N. C., and more recently s 
was in the local agency business in Ro 7 
anoke. Mr. Angell is president of the © 
Shenandoah Life, of Roanoke, and is one 
of the leading business men of the city. 
‘rhe other incorporators are also prom 
nently identified with the business life 
of that community. The charter a § 
thorizes the company to write fire, mat © 
ine, automobile, explosion, plate glass 
hail, tornado and similar lines. 








APPOINT BROOKLYN MAN 
C. H. Bainbridge Corp., 154 Montagte 
Street, Brooklyn, have been appointe 
Brooklyn general agents of the Norwich 
Union Indemnity. 
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: Dal Ex-Service Men And 


e 

_ Brokers License Fees 
ut ——— 
hi, UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAW 

Wo) analy asian 
Troy Provision That Those Who Have Seer 
bey Service Need Not Pay Fee 
OY Cog Defined in Opinion 
Whil ———— 
Policy In connection with an application for 
Thap; 4 broker’s license in Massachusetts, 
~ Attorney General Benton has been 
rhe ie = called upon to define the law as affect- 
a hi ing ex-service men and exemption from 
; payment of the license fee. The Massa- 


chusetts brokers license law contains 
this provision: 

“No fee for a license issued hereun- 
der shall be required of any soldier, 
sailor or marine resident in this com- 
monwealth who has served in the army 
or navy of the United States in time of 
war or insurrection and received an 
honorable discharge therefrom or re- 
lease from active duty therein, if he 
presents to the commissioner satisfac- 
tory evidence of his identity.” 

An applicant for a brokers license 
had claimed exemption from the fee of 
ten dollars on the grounds that he came 





them, and accordingly a state of war 
existed within the meaning of the stat- 
utes; the parties to the war, so far as 
concerned us, being on the one side the 
United States, and on the other a cer- 
tain proportion of the inhabitants of 
the Chinese Empire who were. from 
representation of the Imperial Chinese 
Government, in revolt. 

Similarly, after the ratification of the 
treaty of peace with Spain, the United 
States was regarded as at peace, ex- 
cept locally in the Philippine Islands, 
where a state of war legally continued 
until peace was proclaimed therein by 
the President. 

In an opinion of the Attorney Gener- 
al to Richard R. Flynn, Commissioner 
of State Aid and Pensions, dated Feb- 
ruary 9, 1922, it was decided that “a 
soldier who served in the Philippine in- 
surrection is not to be regarded as hav- 
ing been engaged in a war against a 
foreign power.” 

“f am accordingly of the opinion,” 
says the Attorney General, “that the 
military service of the applicant for the 
insurance broker's license as outlined 
in your communication, does not ex- 
empt him from paying the fee pre- 
scribed by said section, inasmuch as 
said service did not constitute service 
in the army or navy of the United 
States ‘in time of war or insurrection’ 
within the meaning of the statute.” 





““STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


The Northern Assurance Go. 
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Entered United States 1854 
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Sobrinos de Ezquiaga 
Established 1821 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 
Offer Facilities for Writing Large Lines 
im the Islands of 


Porto Rico and Santo-Domingo 
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FIRE, MARINE, TORNADO, EARTH- 
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within the exemption by reason of serv- Insurance Specialists 
ice on the Mexican border during the 
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conducted by the United States Army. American Equitable ; 
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: To expend for equipment and other fa- aaiiliaetay 
How Railroads Are cilities over a billion dollars during the | - = 
Financing Themselves ear divided as follows: National Fire Insurance Company 
Cars, 515 million; locomotives, 160 OF HARTFORD, CONN 
MUST GIVE LIEN OR PLEDGE million; trackage and other facilities, » . 
egies i ad il seg ia * 425 million; total 1,100,000,000 dollars. Statement, January 1, 1923 ———— 
w FS Tells How Executiv The railroads of the country are rais- UI I TIN iia ceihdcnailiecu statue $ 2,000,000.00 
Ve Ra neg ells st executives ing this enormous amount of ——— RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES........................., 19,525,218.56 “Bor! 
Have Pledged Themselves to Spend capital largely through region mon ‘A rier gs <a adil aaa a SIMRAN IY 8, 350,064.24 Pa 
Over a Billion in New on the abiding faith in the fairness o CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND.......0....ccccccceesseeesees 500,000.00 
ae the American people and reliance on 
Equipment the continuance of the policy announc- PINNED | poise sp svacned cic teentusaeaeceeceecseccsis sauelinves ob aeday ow 30,375,282.80 OVER-V 
7 ed in the Transportation Act as a meas- TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERG................ se eee 10,850,064.24 
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“Borre” Ruling Meets 
Parallel in Case Here 


OVER-VALUATION NOT FRAUD 


Court Holds That With Fraud Not 
Proved, Valued Policy Must Be 
Paid By Insurer 


When Justice Bailhache in the Eng- 
lish King’s Bench Division recently 
held against the British General in the 
suit of the owners of the vessel “Borre”’ 
yersus the insurer on the ground that 
over-valuation of an insured object was 
not necessarily fraud and therefore no 
violation of the contract, he supported 
a decision given in this country within 
the last two months. 

In brief, the story of the “Borre” is 
this: Insured for £5,000, she sank last 
September and claim for a total loss 
was entered. Upon examination the 
British General found that the ship was 
not worth more than about £1,400 and 
that it was plainly evident that she was 
heavily over-insured. The marine un- 
derWriter on the risk had had access 
to Lloyd’s Register and to other means 
for learning the approximate true 
valuation of the vessel. But he was 
content to accept £5,000 and took pre- 
miums on that valuation. At the trial 
it developed that there was no evidence 
of fraud connected with the loss or any 
misrepresentation or violation of ex- 
pressed or implied warranties. There- 
fore Justice Bailhache ruled that mere 
over-valuation was not a reason for 
voiding the policy. 

In this city a case almost exactly 
similar in principle was tested before 
the Court of Appeals recently and its 
ruling coincided with that of Justice 
Bailhache, A cargo assignment was 
insured for more than $20,000. The 
vessel suffered a mishap and put into 
a port of refuge. An appraisal found 
the cargo under consideration to have 
been about two-thirds destroyed. The 
assured entered a loss claim, following 
which adjusters for the insurance com- 
pany found that the insured valuation 
exceeded that in the bill of.lading by 
nearly 300%. 

Refusal by the underwriter to settle 
for more than the proportionate amount 
of the bill of lading valuation led to liti- 
gation, the assured contending for two- 
thirds of the face of the policy upon 
Which he had paid premiums. When 
questioned in court regarding the dis- 
crepancy in values it is said that as- 
sured based his high insurance on the 
value his property would have had if 
it were sold in this country. Foreign 
appraisers had reported, according to 
reliable information that the shipment 
could not be sold there for nearly the 
amount named in the bill of lading, not 
to mention the insured valuation. 

However, as apparently the under- 
Writer had not, at the time the insur- 
ance was placed, taken pains to inves- 
tigate to find the true valuation, and 
48 there was no claim that the assured 
_ anything to do with the mishap to 

vessel, the court ruled that over- 
valuation was not a sufficient reason 
et ag liability. The policy was a 
one and so the insurance com- 

pany was obliged to settle. One point 
raised by the defence was that in mar- 
he insurance the element of faith en- 
ters into the making of contracts of 


ee Every risk cannot be inves- 
8ated or the business would never 
Catch y 


in Pp with the demands for marine 
aera. Reliance must be placed on 

€ word of brokers and on the past 
reputation of assureds. 





are to liquidate the Bristol Au- 
oo _ & General of London will 
i ly result in an investigation of 

in re-insurance arrangements that 


Were effected by that 
yd’s of London, epics 


Broker’s Liabilities 
In Marine Insurance 


IN ENGLISH LAW AND CUSTOM 


Walter Banks Tells of System of 
Having Broker Responsible; 
Importance of Customs 


Walter Banks, an English lawyer, in 
speaking recently before the Corpora- 
tion of Insurance Brokers in England, 
told of the position of the English mar- 
ine broker in his relation to assured 
and underwriter with respect to liab- 
ility for premiums and payments of 
losses. He also touched briefly on the 
effect of customs on the interpretation 
of insurance contracts in the extracts 
from his address that follow: 

By the common form of marine pol- 
icy to which | refer the broker profes- 
sedly enters into the contract as agent 
on behalf of some principal, and were 
it any kind of insurance contract other 
than marine insurance the liabilities un- 
der the contract would rest upon his 
principal—the insured person—and the 
underwriter only, for they are the par- 
ties to the contract. The broker is 
merely acting as the agent of a party 
to the contract. But in marine insur- 
ance, and in marine insurance only, 
some of the legal liabilities under the 
contract fall upon the broker although 
he is not a party to it. 

In March, 1921, when speaking on 
“The Legal Position of an Insurance 
Broker” [ dealt fully with this subject 
and explained how it has come about 
that in marine business an insurance 
broker incurs legal liabilities under the 
contract while he does not incur any 


under other kinds of insurance con- 
tracts. Briefly the broker’s position is 
this :— 


By the general usage of merchants to 
which effect is given in section 53 (1) 
of the Marine Insurance Act, 1906, the 
insurance broker, although not a party 
to the contract, is considered as debtor 
to the underwriter for the premiums, 
while the underwriter is debtor for the 
loss, not to the broker but to the in- 
sured person, In transacting marine 
insurance business it has long been the 
custom to substitute credits for pay- 
ments in dealings between broker and 
underwriter. This has rendered very 
complex the relations subsisting be- 
tween the insured person, the broker, 
and the underwriter. The premium is 
not in the first instance paid either by 
the insured person to the broker, nor 
by the latter to the underwriter; but as 
between the underwriter and the as- 
sured person the premiums are consid- 
ered as paid. The broker is personally 
responsible to the underwriter for the 
premiums although the insured person 
has contracted with the underwriter to 
pay the premiums. The insured per- 
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son is liable to the broker for premiums 
as for money paid by the broker on his 
behalf, whether the premiums have 
been paid by the broker to the under- 
writer or not. This is because of a fic- 
tion by which the broker is deemed 
to have paid the underwriter and to 
have borrowed from the underwriter 
the money with which he pays. The 
broker having notionally borrowed the 
money from the underwriter is deemed 
to have paid the premiums out of the 
money so obtained and thus to have 
suddled himself with the liability to re- 
pay the money he has borrowed. The 
broker being thus deemed to have paid 
the underwriter can at once recover 
the amount from the insured person, as 
money paid to his use, although in 
truth the broker has not actually paid 
the underwriter. All this is well set- 
tled usage of maritime trade and in ac- 
cordance with the general rule is prima 
facie part of the policy. All persons 
engaged in maritime trade are taken 
as contracting with reference to it. 


Effect of Custom on Interpretation 


Where a contract is made in any mat- 
ter in respect of which an established 
custom exists, it must be interpreted 
by reference to that custom, and the 
parties to the contract must be deemed 
to have intended, in the absence of any 
expression of contrary intent, to adopt 
it as one of the terms of their agree- 
ment. In this manner, customs which 
are not in themselves authoritative as 
authorized by law, may become indi- 
rectly operative through the added au- 
thority of agreement. Consequently an 
insurance broker has implied authority 
to act in the execution of his express 
authority, according to the usage and 
customs of the insurance business, but 
he must always bear in mind that the 
law will never imply an authority to 
act in accordance with a custom which 
varies or conflicts with the terms of 
his principal’s instructions. For in- 
stance, if an insurance broker is au- 
thorized to receive payment in money 
from an underwriter on behalf of the 
insured person he has no implied au- 
thority to settle with the underwriter 
by way of set-off, and the insured per- 
son is not bound by such a settlement, 
unless when he authorized the broker 
to receive payment he was aware of, 
and assented to, the custom of Lloyd’s 
whereby a set-off is considered equiv- 
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alent to» payment 
und underwriter. 

The right of the insured -person in 
such cases to recover from the under- 
writer is now a pure question of evi- 
dence and bears solely upon the point 
whether the assured upon a review of 
all the facts must not be taken to have 
been cognizant of the usage and an 
assenting party therefore to its obser 
vation. For the usage of Lloyd’s to set- 
tle losses in account, being the usage 
of a particular place or of a particular 
set of persons, cannot be binding on 
other persons unless the other persons 
ure acquainted with that usage and 
adopt it. 


as between broker 





LOSSES AS BENEFITS 

Several marine underwriters are 
authority for the ambiguous sounding 
op:nion that one of the most construc- 
tive things that could happen to this 
market would be the total loss of a 
number ot vessels. Not that those giv- 
ing expression to such wishes are 
Bolsheviks, enemies of humanity or 
anything of that nature, but they feel 
that so long as the marine loss ratio 
remains below normal there will be no 
termination of reckless ratecutting. 
American underwriters have fortunate- 
ly escaped a series of bad losses to date 
this year, naturally encouraging some 
underwriters to gamble the balance of 
the year. Gambling it is, not under 
writing. Hence, the reason for the 
above-mentioned hope. 





F. H. MADGE IN NEW YORK 

F. H, Madge, chief cargo surveyor of 
the Liverpool Salvage Association, was 
a visitor to New York last week be- 
fore sailing Saturday for England. Mr. 
Madge is one of the most prominent 
salvage men in England and an expert 


in his line. A _ special meeting of 
loss men in this city was called 
last Friday in the board room of 
tha Board of Underwriters of New 
York to meet Mr. Madge and to hear 
him speak on_ several interesting 
losses. He has just completed an ex- 


tensive trip through Africa and the Far 
East. 





NORTH AMERICA WINS 

The case brought against marine un- 
derwriters by the Bella Steamship 
Company of Maryland fell through last 
week when Judge Morris A. Soper in 
the United States District Court at 
Baltimore gave judgment to the Insur- 
ance Company of North America on the 
ground that marine insurance on the 
“Bella” was obtained by false repre- 
sentations by the assured. The steam- 
er foundered on June 18, 1922, and the 
Insurance Company of North America, 
along with other underwriters, withheld 
payment under the policies. The suit 
was to recover $8,043, the North Amer- 
ica’s share of the $286,000 insurance 
on the vessel. 





MORE MARINE COURSES 

President Charles R. Pitcher, of the 
Insurance Society of New York, an- 
nounced last week that William D. Win- 
ter, vice-president of the Atlantic Mut- 
ual Insurance Company, would give 
courses next season in marine insur- 
ance. The full course under the Insur- 
ance Institute of America will cover 
three years. 
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hen Does a Marine 
Policy Really Attach? 


JUDGMENT 





IN ENGLISH COURT 


Even if Word “Inclusive” is Omitted, 
First Date Mentioned is Included; 
“Lost or Not Lost” 


In the King’s Bench Division in Eng: 
land, on April 19 before Justice Rowlatt, 


in the case of the Scottish Metropoli- 
tun Assurance Company, Limited, v. 
Stewart, plaintiffs claimed for a total 


loss in respect of a steamer known as 
the “Earlshall,” which had been sunk 
in the North Sea September 20, 
1922. 

The vessel was insured by the own- 
ers with a club, who reinsured her with 
the plaintiffs, who in turn 
with the defendant and 
writers. The latter policy was “from 
September 20, 1922, 
20, 1923,” 
the words “lost or not lost’; but the 
original Septem 
ber 20, “inclu- 
‘ being 


on 


re-insured 
other under 
inclusive, to noon, 


February and it contained 


slip only said “from 

1922,.. ..” the 
and not 
omitted. 

On September 15, 1922, the “EKarls- 
hall” left Newcastle for Hamburg, and 
nothing was heard of her Ger- 
man trawler found her abandoned in 
the North Sea en September 19. One 
hold was then full of water, but other- 
Wise she appeared to be seaworthy. 


words 


sive’ “lost or lost” 


until a 


No member of her crew had been found. 


The trawler took her in tow as she 
could not spare the men to navigate 
her to port, but the the weather be- 


came bad and the “Karlshall” sunk on 
the evening of September 20. 

It was contended by the defendant 
that the real intention of the parties 
was shown by the slip, and he claimed 
to have the policy rectified by striking 
out the added words. He also con- 
tended that an insurance “from” a giv- 
en day did not include that day, and 


as the “Earlshall” had been lost on 
September 20 the risk had never at- 


tached, and that even if the insurance 
covered the day “from” which it was 
to start—namely, September 20, yet the 
“Karlshall” was already a doomed ship 
with a mortal wound when she was 
found by the trawler on September 19, 
and must be held to have been lost at 
some date before the insurance began 
to run, 


“Lost or Not Lost” Immaterial 

The plaintiffs pleaded that the de- 
fendant knew or ought to have known 
that it was customary to insert the 
words “lost or not lost” in a policy un- 
less the slip contained an express agree- 
ment that they should be omitted, and 
that it was customary to include among 
the days covered by the policy the day 
from which the insurance was effected. 

During the hearing it was agreed that 
the words “lost or not lost” were im- 
material and nothing further was said 
about them. 

Justice Rowlatt, in his judgment, said, 
as to the effect of fixing a period from 
a named day, it was clear that there 
was no technical rule of construction 
to be applied; the words must be con- 
strued in accordance with the intention 
of the parties as it could be gathered 
from the circumstances of the case, 
According to the ordinary construction 
of the English language, when two days 
were mentioned as the dates on which 
a period began and ended, both those 
days were included in the period. 
People only mentioned days with which 
they were actually: concerned; for ex- 
ample, if it was said that the Court sat 
from Monday to Friday in each week, 
or that the year ran from January 1 
to December 31, the days at each end 
of the period were included, He held, 


BUTTON AND STODDARD, TO$NATIONAL BOARD 


(Continued 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
to work out a plan (to be approved by 
the committee on fire insurance) for 
closer supervision by them of the ac- 
tivities of the various rating bureaus 
in the interest of uniformity in rates, 
practices and commissions. In_ this 
resolution it was provided further that 
-if the National Board preferred not to 
take such jurisdiction, the committe? 
investigate the feasibility of the estab- 
lishment by the fire insurance compan- 
ies of a Central bureau clothed witb 
full authority to approve, dsapprove 
or reject any action taken by any of 
the subordinate bureaus. 

Commissioner Button at the Waldorf 
last week told why he introduced this 
resolution. He said: “The fire insur 
ance business seems to be operated in 
rating by subordinates. Apparently, 
the executives do not have the time to 
pay much attention to these regional 
bureaus. This results in difficulties, 
especially in the matter of forms. In 
our territory the Southeastern Under- 
writers’ Association fixes up a form 
and when our people come into close 
contact with West Virginia they find 
three bureaus there. This. makes con- 
flict. 

“Kire insurance has gotten to be a 
big business, national and international 
in its scope, and the time has come 
when you must get away from state 
lines and regional lines. Fire insurance 
should be a great national business. 
These general covers which cover 
property in every state in the Union 
are owned by people who should not 
be compelled to use one form in 5S. E. 
A, UU. territory, another form = in 
Western Union territory and so on all 
through the different states or regions. 
‘the tome has come when the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters should 
take control in these matters. It is 
called by Mr. Morton this morning the 
‘greatest constructive organization in 
this country,’ but I cannot subscribe 
to that statement until the National 
Board takes hold of this matter and 
solves it. Apparently at Swampscott 
Jast year the commissioners and tha 
National Board representatives were in 
accord in this matter. We thought 
that their committee had subscribed 
to this doctrine and that we were mov- 
ing along rapidly to solution. When 
the matters were referred to the 
Western and Eastern Union, nothing 
was done. 

Must Run Own Business 
“Now, gentlemen, you must run your 


own business and you must do away 
with these regional bureaus and hav3 


one big national bureau to fix your 
rates and _ forms. Furthermore, I 
make this prediction, that what has 
been happening in Illinois in the 


way of a legislative 
will. be started in every state in 
the Union. You will remember that 
Kentucky had an investigation and you 
withdrew. You left Missouri and some 
other states, but when these are 
started simultaneously by all the 


investigation 








therefore, that this policy expressed to 
run from September 20 included Sep- 
tember 20, and the risk had therefore 
attached before the vessel sank. 

But it was said that before the be- 
ginning of September 20 the vessel was 
already a lost ship, or a constructive 
total loss, and that therefore there was 
nothing to which the risk could attach. 
That raised a difficult question of law, 
but it was unnecessary to discuss it, 
for on the facts he did not think that 
the “Earlshall” was by any means a 
lost ship. Her crew had evidently 
abandoned her under the impression 
that things were worse than they 
really were. After the trawler picked 
her up she was towed about one hun- 
dred miles without apparently getting 
worse, and with good luck she would 
have been brought safely into port. 

Judgment must therefore be for the 
plaintiffs. 


from 


page 1) 
states you will not be able to with; 
draw from all unless you stop doing 


business altogether. 

“The insurance commissioners are 
disposed to be reasonable. They are 
your representatives as well as the 
representatives of the public and I hate 
to see such a powerful business as fire 
insurance so constantly under attack. 
Lut you will continue to be attacked 
until you solve some of these problems 
and solve them right. The trouble with 
the fire insurance business is that you 
have not gotten near enough to the 
people, You are all busy men. You 
have many problems to solve which 
you stay in your office to do. You do 
not come into close enough contact 
with the public. You executives should 
get closer to the people. 

“The most important thing now is to 
organize that national body invested 
with the power to make rates, to agree 
upon forms and to eliminate all these 
regional bureaus so many of which 
seem inspired by petty jealousies and 
disinclined to act as some other bureau 
acted before them. They have a pride 
of paternity which should be elimin- 
ated.” 


Col. Stoddard’s Talk 


In his talk Col. Stoddard said in 
part: 

“It was the sense of the Insurance 
Commissioners Committee that the 
operation of the national organization 
should be left with the companies ana 
that supervision should be exercised 
ulong broad general lines only. The 
maintenance of a representative in the 
office of the national organization 
would be for the purpose of acting as 
a sort of ‘liaison officer’ between the 
Insurance Commissioners and the na- 
tional organization and to preclude as 
far as possible the necessity of rate 
regulation by the individual states, the 
representative to advise with the com- 
pany organization when necessary. 

“According to the Chairman of the 
Nattonal Board’s special committee 
“. . the National Board proposes to 
act through this Conference Committees 
as a means of conveying to our dif- 
ferent sectional organizations your 
ideas or your requirements as to what 
you would like to have, or want us to 
do.’ 

“It is to be assumed that, since the 
Yational Board of Fire Underwriters 
is the prominent and representative 
body of the business, the executive 
officers, representing their companies 
in this organization, comprise the best 
brains and highest ability in the busi- 
ness. It has never been clear to the 
Insurance Commissioners just why the 
National Board, if it does not wish to 
assume jurisdiction over these things, 
should not decide the matter without 
referring it to regional rating associa- 
t‘ons, whose failure to agree among 
themselves on fundamentals has _ pro- 
duced the situation, which it is hoped 


the establishment of the national 
organization will remedy. The Com- 


missioners do not wish to be forced to 
conclude, since the companies’ interest 
in this subject has apparently died 
after its reference to the sectional as- 
sociations by the National Board com- 
mittee, that the companies had this 
failing of these assoc‘ations in mind 
in adopting this method of procedure. 

“The Insurance Commissioners may 
well contemplate with misgivings the 
possibility of these regional organiza 
tions ever agreeing to any definite 
plan, either among themselves or with 
the Insurance Commissioners. It has 
never been clear to the Commissioners 
just why the executive officers of the 
companies should longer surrender the 
prerogative of conducting the business 
to sectional organizations under the 
supervision of subordinates. 

“The establishment of fire insurance 
costs and the proper reflection and ap- 
plication of these costs in some com- 
prehensive uniform system of rating 
represents a. problem which challenges 
the best brains, of the business and 


whose solution is becoming more ang 
more pressing. The public demand for 
its solution has become so insistent 
that the Insurance Commissioners wij 
be forced to take advantage of the 
affirmation by the United States gy. 
preme Court of the right of the state 
to regulate fire insurance rates and at. 
tempt its solution, if, through timidity 
or for some other cause, the company 
executives do not desire to make this 
effort. 

“As to just what form this attempt 
on ‘the part of the Insurance Commis 
sioners will assume, it is impossible 
to say. However, it may be expected 
in the near future unless developmants 
from the companies are forthcoming 
very shortly. 

“The Insurance Commissioners 
have no desire to assume the initia. 
tive further in this matter. They 
realize fully that action on their part 
can not be as satisfactory as if it on. 
ginated within the company ranks, 
However, they feel that some at: 
tempted solution is more to be desired 
than a continuance of present cond} 
tions. 

“At the Insurance 


recent Commis 


sioners Convention held at Richmond, | 


Commissioner Button as Chairman ot 
the Fire Insurance Committee of the 
National Convention issued a solemn 
warning to the fire insurance compan- 
ies that the Convention would be com. 
pelled to act in the event, that the 
company representatives did nothing to 
end the inconsistent condition existing 
a the present time. I believe every 
commissioner hopes that the business 
will regulate itself and there ig no 
commissioner who looks forward with 
pleasure to trying to solve the prob- 
lem which ought ‘to be solved by the 
business itself. 

“Let me, in conclusion, urge you, 
gentlemen, of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, to solve this prob- 
lem yourselves, so that, at the next 
meeting of the Insurance Commission- 
ers Convention, the only business to 
be taken up affected by this quas 
tion, will be one of ratification of what 
you do.” 





PENN AUTO BILL SIGNED 


Gov. Pinchot Approves Measure To Re- 
quire That Ownership of Every 
Car Be Certified. 


The Pennsylvania legislature has 
passed and Governor Pinchot signed 
the automobile ownership bill that the 
New York legislature allowed to die 
in the final hours despite heroic ef- 
forts on the part of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Conference and 
other bodies to have it passed. By vit 
tue of Governor Pinchot’s act in putting 
his signature to the bill in Pennsyl- 
vania, ownership of every automobile in 
the state will have to be certified to 
the State Highway Department within 
the next six months. This certification 
of title to ownership is expected to re 
sult in a sharp decrease in the annual 
number of motor car thefts. 





CHUBBS GIVE OUTING 

Hendon and Percy Chubb, of Chubb 
& Son, were hosts at an outing given 
last Saturday to their employes at 
New Dorp, Staten Island. Baseball, 
track events and various stunts were 
features of the afternoon, while after 
dinner dancing and entertainment by 
local talent finished off the good time. 
Prizes were awarded. 
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New A. & H. Contract 
Eliminates Principal 


ISSUED BY MISSOURI STATE 





“Income” Accident and Health Policies 
Planned to Be Written Along With 
Life Insurance 





The Missouri State Life, of St. Louis, 
has just brought out two new policies, 
an accident and a disability policy with 
special features. The basic feature of 
the policies is in the elimination of 
the principal sum death benefit and a 
consequent lowering of premiums. 
This makes them particularly suitable 
to single persons without dependents 
and to life insurance policyholders, who 
are disinclined to increase their prin- 
cipal sum death benefits. 

The policies are especially designed 
to be written along with life insurance, 
and can be made an integral part of 
the presentation. 

The following schedule of indemni- 
ties is provided under the terms of the 
accident policy: 





Pays for Dismemberment 
and Loss of Sight— , 
Double Ordinary 

Indemnity Accidents 

Both hands or both feet or 

sight of both eyes........ $20,000 $10,000 

One hand and one foot.... 20,000 10,000 

Kither hand or fioot and 

sight of one eye........ ,000 10,000 

Either arm or leg..... oe 13,333 6,666 

Either hand or foot... 10,000 5,000 

Entire sight of one ey 6,666 3,333 





Thumb and index finger of 
NE TNE scvessececscs 5,000 2,500 
In addition to the payments specified above, 

also pays Weekly Indemnity if wholly dis- 

abled from date of accident tto date of loss, 
if loss occurs during period of continuous total 
disability, or irrespective of total disability, 

Weekly Indemnity will be paid if the loss 

occurs within 180 days from date of accident. 

Weekly Indemnity 


Pays $100.00 per week for total disability 
from injuries under double indemnity condi- 
tions. 

Pays $50.00 per week for partial disability 
(double indemnity accidents). 

Pays $50.00 per week for total 
resulting from ordinary accidents. 
Pays $25.00 per week ffor partial disability 
(ordinary accidents). 

Indemnity for total disability will be paid 
so long as the insured lives and suffers such 
disability, Limit of payment for partial dis- 
ability, fifty-two weeks. 

Double Indemnity 

Double Indemnity is payable if injuries are 
sustained (1) while a passenger in or on a 
public conveyance provided by a common car- 


disability 


rier for passenger service, tincluding the plat- 
form, steps or running-board of railway or 
street railway cars, or while boarding or 


alighting therefrom; or, (2) while a passenger 
in an elevator provided for passenger service 
only, excepting elevators in mines; or, are 
caused (3) by the collapse of the walls of a 
building while the insured is therein; or (4) by 
the burning of a building while the insured is 
therein; or, (5) by a cyclone or tornado; or, 
(6) by the explosion of a steam boiler; or, (7) 

y being struck by lightning. 

Elective Indemnity—Insured may elect to 
take, in lieu of Weekly Indemnity, a single 
sum for fractures pane dislocations—benefits 
ranging from $100.00 to $650.00, ordinary acci- 
dents—$200.00 to $1,300.00, double indemnity ac- 
cidents, 

Surgical Indemnities—In addition to Weekly 
Indemnity, policy provides indemnities rang- 
ing from $10.00 ‘to $200.00 for many surgical 
operations as Jisted in the policy. 
_ Medical or Surgical Treatment—Where the 
sured sustains injuries which do not result 
in death or disability, nor necessitates an op- 
‘ration, but which do require medical or surg- 
ee po A Sate for the pay- 

of amount expendec suc r 
mp oR pended for such treatment 


. Hospital or Sanatorium Indemnity—Where the 


omg by reason of injuries covered under 
tori Policy, is removed to a hospital or sana- 
At this policy pays $50.00 a week; limit, 
pe . weeks. Phis indemnity is paid in addi- 
= © all other indemnities except nurse’s 
Nurse’s Fees—Where no claim is made for 


Hospital or Sanatorium Indemni i 

Hes aden - oe mnit olic 
Pays nurse's fees up to $50.00 per week for a 
gps not to exceed fifteen weeks, if insured 
thie cerey attended by a graduate nurse; 
8 Payment in addition to indemnity other- 
Wise payable for bodily injuries, : 


acnecia | ; indemaity—- full benefits for acci- 
blood poisoning, i 
hydrophobia “4 -- — —— 


_and_ asphyxiation. 

angdsntification Provision—Identification card 

$100.00 to place insured in care of friends. 

rs Prag ey Classes, 
630.00; Ey eferr ass, 00; § 

and Ordinary Risks, $59.50, ee 
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Annual Meeting Of 
Casualty Actuaries 


ELECT FOUR NEW ASSOCIATES 





Hear Talk one Unemp'‘oyment Made 
By Wesley C. Mitchell, of National 
Bureau of Economic Research 


Wesley C. Mitchell, director of 
search of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research and also professor of 
economics at Columbia University, was 
among the guests who spoke before 
the semi-annual meeting of the Casual- 
ty Actuarial Society held last week at 
the Hotel Pennsyiivania. 

The meeting was well attended and 
four new men were enrolled as asso- 
ciates and one as a fellow without ex- 
amination. The new associates are J. 
P. Moore, vice-president of the North 
American, of Montreal; J. M. Vinter, 
comptroller of the Standard Accident, 
Detroit; H. E. Economidty, assistant 
comptroller of the American Indem- 


re- 


nity, Galveston; and A. B. Upshur, 
actuary of the Virginia Bureau of In- 
surance, Richmond. W. A. Granville, 


d.rector of the National 
A., Chicago, and president 


educational 
Life, U. S. 


of the Insurance Hconomics Society, 
was elected a fellow. 

Mr. Mitchell in his address told the 
members of the Society some of the 


problems confronting the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research and of the 
study of business cycles by the Bureau. 
He also told of the commercial trials 
and the causes of industrial crises. Mr. 
Mitchell said he believed that the fore 
casting of events from an analytical 
viewpoint was a great help in increas- 
ing one’s knowledge, providing a study 
of the mistakes one makes in forecast- 
ing is gone into thoroughly. 

He spoke of the work of the Bureau 
and said it has been studying the rea- 
sons for cyclic unemployment at the 
request of the President’s conference 
on unemployment. In conclusion he 
said it was studying the question of 
interest and that it was preparing a 
summary of the investigations carried 
on by the Bureau which will be con- 
tained in two volumes, one highly 
technical and the other written for the 
average business man. 





APPOINT BOROUGH AGENTS 


The Commercial Casualty, of New- 
ark, has appointed Newman & Mac- 
Bain, Inc., of New York, as its borough 
agents for Manhattan for all casualty 
and surety lines. The agency is among 
the leading fire insurance offices in 
New York, both in volume of business 
it transacts and the character of the 
companies it represents. It has a large 
clientele of brokers and undoubtedly 
will secure a large volume of casualty 
and surety business. The agency will 
report through manager Floyd M. Dull, 
of the New York branch office, and 
will be equipped with every facility for 
the efficient handling of the new busi- 
ness. 
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More Bills Signed 
By Governor Smith 


COMPENSATION LAWS 


Franchise Tax, Investments, Advertis- 
ing, Carriage of Explosive Arti- 
cles and Corporation Measures 


NEW 


Smith the fol- 
insurance measures passed by 
the New York Legislature: 
The Sheridan bill amending 
187 Tax Law, relative to franchise tax 


Governor has signed 


lowing 


section 


on insurance corporations as chapter 
542 laws of 1923. 
The Hutt bill amending subdivision 


1, section 16 Workmen’s Compensation 
Law, by increasing maximum allow- 
ance for funeral expenses from $100 
to $200, as chapter 566 laws of 1923. 

The Hutchinson bill adding new 
subdivision 3-a Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law, providing for payment of 
compensation by municipal corporations 
to municipal employees, as chapter 567 
laws of 1923. 

The O'Connor bill, adding new sub- 
division 5, section 21, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law, providing that contents 
of verified medical and surgical reports 
put in evidence by claimants shall con- 
stitute prima facie evidence of fact as 
to matter contained therein, 4s chapter 
568 laws of 1923. 

The Cotillo bill, adding new section 
14-a Workmen’s Compensation Law, 
providing double compensation and 
death benefits for minors illegally em- 
ployed, as chapter 572 laws of 1923. 

The Hutchinson bill, amending sec- 
tion 16 insurance law, relative to in- 
vestments of insurance companies other 
than life, as chapter 606 laws of 1923. 

The Walker bill, amending section 22 
Navigation Law, relative to carrying 
inflammable and explosive articles on 
passenger vessels, as chapter 623, laws 
of 1923. 

The Hutchinson bill, amending sec- 
tion 49 insurance law, by providing 
every agent or other insurer in all ad- 
vertisements shall publish true name 
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und location of corporation or other in- 
surer to which advertisement relates, 
as chapter 740 laws of 1923. 

The Governor also signed as chapter 
787 of the laws of 1923, the Fearon bill, 
amending the stock corporation law, 
generally. This bill is the result of two 
years of labor of the joint legislative 
committee to examine corporation laws. 
It embodies new provisions for the 
change of number of directors; for 
change of location of principal 
office of business; for incorporation 
in its original form; for election of 
directors of a life insurance corpor- 
ation; for liability of officers for false 
certificates: for the issuance and sale 
of stock certificates; for the transfer 
of stock by stockholder indebted to 
corporation, for merger and consolida- 
tion and other matters. 





PROTECTION FOR TRADES 





Maryland Casualty Now Issuing $1,000 
Fraud Bond Coverage Designed 
For Small Merchant 


The Maryland Casualty is now issu- 
ing a bond called “The Fraud Bond” 
for the smaller merchant and those en- 
gaged in trades who are not able to 
carry the various forms of policy em- 
bodied in this bond. The new bond is 
only issued in the amount of $1,000 and 
one client can not hold more than two 


in number. 
The $1,000 coverage is made up as 
follows: 





$150—Lareceny and embezzlement by 
employees. 
$150—Robbery or hold-up upon prem- 


ises while open for business. 
$150—-Safe Burglary including 
age to safe. 
$150—Messenger 
five mile rad‘us. 
F.fty per cant of losses not exceed 
ing $50 on one check or $100 in ag- 
gregate due to exchanging goods or 
money for checks not paid upon pres- 
entation drawn on local banks or banks 
within a fifty mile radius. 
$100-—against loss thru acceptance in 
good faith of check appearing to be 
certified drawn on local bank or within 
fifty mile radius or bank draft so 
drawn appearing to be genuine which 
is not paid on presentation. 
$100—-against loss thru cashing of P. 
O. money order or Travelers check 
issued by any bank or express company 
not paid on _ presentation; liability 
limited to $50 on one such instrument 
with aggregate of $100 under bond. 
$1090—loss thru accepting counter- 
feit money for merchandise limit $50 
one transaction $100 all under bond. 
Twenty-five per cent of loss thru any 
kind of fraud practiced upon Obligee 
in course of regular business not other- 
wise covered limit $50 in aggregate. 


dam- 


robbery insurance 


This should appeal especially to 
druggists, small merchants, grocers 
and kindred concerns as it affords 


various kinds of protection. 
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Acquisition Cost and Field Supervision 


—— 


By G. F. MICHELBACHER, National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 


This is an address delivered before the 
Casualty Actuarial Society last week on 
the most important subject facing casualty 
insurance. It is a most valuable contribu- 
tion to the topic as it gives a complete 
resume of the production field. 

Practically every stock casualty com- 
pany maintains an extensive sales force 
through which business is acquired and 
by means of which a valuable service to 
policyholders is maintained. As in 
other commercial enterprises, the devel- 
opment of the sales force and the meth- 
ods employed in securing business vary 
among the companies, depending upon 
their requirements and upon the policies 
favored by their chief executives. In 
general, there are three systems of field 
organization which occasionally may be 
found singly but which more often are 
found in combination. These are: 

1, The general agency system; 

2. The branch office system; 

3. The direct reporting system. 

General Agency System 


Under the general agency system as 
it is usually organized in this country, 
the territory in which a company trans 
acts business is sub-divided; the sub- 
divisions, which may be groups of con- 
tiguous states, individual states or 
smaller geographical units, being placed 
under the supervision of representatives 
known as general agents. These repre- 
sentatives serve under contracts which 
fix their remuneration in terms of cer- 
tain percentages of the premiums in the 
various casualty lines which they pro- 
duce. 

Under his contract the general agent 
is assigned a definite territory which 
he is required to cultivate for the com- 
pany. It is incumbent upon him to de- 
velop an agency system of his own 
among the sub-producers in his field. 
The general agent secures business di- 
rect from policyholders by his personal 
efforts and by means of salaried sales- 
men attached to his office. He also 
develops business from brokers and 
various grades of agents, all of which 
passes through his hands and in con- 
nection with which he renders certain 
services which are essential to the 
transaction of the casualty insurance 
business. 


Branch Office System 


The branch office system is essentially 
the same as the general agency system 
except that the representatives in this 
case are not agents under contract but 
are salaried employees of the company. 
The producing unit in each territory is 
a branch office and the representative in 
charge is a branch office manager, a 
resident manager or a resident officer 
of the company. This individual is just 
as much an integral part of the com- 
pany’s organization as is an official at 
the home office. In fact, the branch 
office is merely a section of the home 
office which is placed in a certain ter- 
ritory in order that it may be more 
readily available to the producers in 
that territory for the rendering of ser- 
vice. 

The branch office manager may or 
may not secure business direct from 
policyholders through his own efforts 
and through the efforts of his salaried 
staff. Inasmuch as he is an employee 
of the company, he does not usually 
solicit business personally, his function 
being to cooperate with the producers 
in his territory in the development and 
production of their business. Most of 
the business of the branch office, there- 
fore, comes through brokers’ and 
through an agency system of sub-pro- 
ducers which is developed in the terri- 
tory under the jurisdiction of the office. 


Direct Reporting System 
Under the general agency or branch 


office system the company partitions the 
field and arranges to assemble the busi- 
ness in certain territories, diverting it 
through general agencies and branch of- 
fices where field service is performed. 
This has the effect of reducing the num- 
ber of channels through which business 
flows to the home office. It also enables 
the company to transfer some of its 
functions, such as accounting, policy 
writing, inspection, rating and claim ad- 
justments to its principal representa- 
tives in the field. 

Under the direct reporting system the 
producers representing the company in 
the field report direct to the home office 
without the intervention of territorial 
offices. This has the effect of largely 
increasing the contracts whicn the home 
office must maintain with the field and 
also of bringing into the home office 
some of the field service functions per- 
formed by general agents and branch 
office managers under the other sys 
tems. The direct reporting agent may 
perform all of the functions of a general 
agent but this is not usual. His terri- 
tory is more restricted and the volume 
of his business is smaller. He reports 
to the home office of the company his 
direct business and also such business 
as he is able to secure through brokers 
and sub-producers in his territory. 

Complicated Problem 

It is unusual to find a company oper- 
ating exclusively under one of these 
systems. The usual organization con- 
tains elements of two and sometimes of 
all three of the systems. A company 
may maintain both general agencies and 
branch offices or it may maintain branch 
offices and direct reporting agencies or 


it may work out some other combination 
of the three methods to suit its require- 
ments and to meet the demands of the 
various situations which it encounters 
in developing its business. 

The problem of establishing agency 
rules is complicated because the rules 
must be elastic enough to recognize the 
demands of each type of organization 
while providing for an absolute limita- 
tion upon total production cost. It is 
no simple task to devise rules under 
which each producer will be remuner- 
ated in accordance with the actual ser- 
vice which he performs and each com- 
pany, irrespective of the nature of its 
field organization, will be placed upon 
an equal footing with its competitors. 


Reasons Dictating Necessity for Rules 

Before undertaking a discussion of 
the rules themselves, it is pertinent to 
inquire why there should be rules on 
this subject. Why should not each com- 
pany go its own way in arranging for 
the production of its business? The 
answer is simple: unrestricted competi- 
tion tends to develop a situation which 
is generally conceded to be inimical to 
the best interests of the carriers and 
of the insuring public. It is agreed that 
unrestricted competition in insurance 
rates is disadvantageous; that its ten- 
dency is to produce discrimination and 
to drive the rates below the level of 
adequacy, thus affecting the solvency of 
the carriers and the security which they 
offer to their policyholders. It is un- 
desirable, therefore, to permit the car- 
riers to compete for business by rate 
cutting and some measure of control 
over competition of this kind is now 
recognized as essential. 
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This leaves open the possibility of a¢. 
quiring business by competing for the 
services of producers through offers of 
attractive inducements in the way of 
remuneration. Here unrestricted com. 
petition also affects the cost of ingyy. 
ance but instead of driving the cost be. 
low the level of adequacy, the tendency 
is to increase the cost beyond the point 
of reasonableness. If the rates of jp. 
surance are adjusted properly to reflect 
the actual facts, policyholders may be 
quired to pay rates that are excegsiye 
when considered in the light of the ger. 
vice rendered. If rates remain fixed, the 
cost of production will exceed the alloy. 
ance in the premium and the carriers 
may be driven into insolvency. 

This situation dictates the necessity 
of imposing some reasonable limitation 
upon that element of the rate which {g 
intended to cover the cost of production, 
This will protect the policyholder, For 
the protection of the carriers, and jn 
order that the limitation upon produe. 
tion cost may actually be observed, it is 
necessary that all carriers in the pro- 
duction of their business shall be re 
quired to conform to certain definite 
rules covering not only the total cost of 
acquisition and field service, but also 
such matters as the geographical dis. 
tribution of producers and recognition 
of the relative value of the services per- 
formed by each class of producers, 


Historical Development 


Stock companies, since the inception 
of casualty insurance in this country, 
have recognized the necessity for some 
measure of regulation of the cost of 
production. In the beginning this took 
the form of cooperative agreements by 
means of which tne companies, associ- 
ated in rate making bureaus and asso- 
ciations, sought to control the situation. 
These agreements were not uniformly 
successful largely because some of the 
companies transacting casualty insur- 
ance did not subscribe to the rate mak- 
ing bureaus and were therefore free 
from restraint; also because under the 
stress of competition voluntary agree 
ments were difficult to enforce. 

The difficulties of the companies in 
their attempts to control the situation 
led to the intervention of the Depart: 
ment of Insurance of New York in 1913, 
in which year Superintendent Emmet 
issued his famous series of rulings. The 
first letter of the Superintendent was 


.addressed to the companies under date 


of June 20, 1918. It referred to the 
serious situation then existing in the 
liability insurance business; rates were 
apparently inadequate, loss reserves in 
Many cases were insufficient, adminis- 
tration expenses were excessive and 
commissions were increasing under the 
stimulus of strenuous competition. The 
Superintendent suggested that the aim 
of the companies “should be to remedy 
this condition by securing adequate pre 
miums and by reducing expenses to 4 
minimum.” He then laid down the fol 
lowing three rules for the conduct of 
the liability insurance business and 
stated that the Department would insist 
upon adherence to these rules as a Con 
dition of continued transaction of bust 
ness in New York state: 

1. Underwriting to be based entirely upon 
Statistical experience and upon the physi 
cal and moral hazards of each individua 
risk and to be free from the influences 

2 PS 22: ge to be minimized. 

3. Commissions not to exceed 15% to brokers 
and 20% to agents. 


Emmet Ruling 
Additional communications were . 
sued by the Superintendent in ANS 
and September, 1913, amplifying his 
original rulings, particularly the ruling 
on acquisition cost. Finally, 4 confer 


ence of all parties interested, ince 
Insurance Department officials, comp 
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executives and agents, was held in Chi- 
cago on December ist and 2nd, follow- 
ing which the definite announcement, 
since referred to as the “Emmet Rul- 
ing,” Was promulgated under date of 
December 8, 1913. 

This ruling, which became effective 
December 1, 1913, was worded as fol- 


lows: 
“The acquisition expense on Workmen’s Com- 
nsation and Employers’ Liability business in 
Workmen’s Compensation states not to exceed 
174% of the premiums; in other states the 
acquisition expense on Employers’ Liability bus- 
jness not to exceed 20% of the premiums; in 
all states the acquisition expense on all Lia- 
bility business, other than Workmen’s Compen- 
sation and Employers’ Liability, not to exceed 
95% of the premiums; except that on Employ- 
es’ Liability business in the Rocky Mountain 
one embracing the states of Montana, Wyom- 
ing, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah and 
Idaho an acquisition expense of not more than 
25% of the premiums may be permitted. 
Acquisition Expense 
Acquisition expense was defined as in- 
duding the following items: 
1, Commissions to brokers and local agents. 
2, Commissions to general agents. 
3, Amount of salaries of resident or branch 
office managers. 
4, Contingent commissions to 
branch office managers. ; 
5, Payments to agents under profit-sharing con- 
tracts. an, ; 
6, Salaries and commissions of special agents. 
7, Clerical and supervising cost of policies 
written in agencies. ; : : 
8 Cost of collection of premiums in agencies. 
9, Rent of agency or branch office. 


resident or 


10, Compensation of clerical office force in 
agency or branch office. — 

11, Cost of furniture and equipment. 

12, Telephone, telegraph, postage, etc., at 


agency or branch office. 
13, Traveling expenses of managers, agents and 
solicitors. 

It was provided, however, that the 
limitation upon acquisition expense did 
not include— 

. Expenses incidental to the adjustment of 
losses. : 
2. Cost of inspections. 
. Cost of payroll audits. 
. Taxes and governmental impositions. 
Cost of stationery, blanks and supplies. 
. Expenses which properly belong to home 
office expenses. 
This ruling did not attempt to do 
more than fix a maximum limitation 
upon the production expense in a few 
lines of casualty insurance. It did not 
classify producers and provide for dif- 
ferent rates of remuneration for the ser- 
vices performed by each class. Nor did 
it specify how the producers of a given 
company should be distributed geo- 
graphically. The task of arranging rules 
which would permit the companies to 
observe, without undue competitive dif- 
ficulty, the limitations which had been 
established was left to the companies 
themselves. 
The Service Bureau 

The organization upon which this 
function devolved was the Workmen’s 
Compensation Service Bureau which at 
that time was the official rate making 
organization for workmen’s compensa- 
tion, employers’ liability, automobile and 
other forms of liability insurance. The 
Bureau proceeded to develop a complete 
set of agency rules for its companies 
which classified producers, fixed the 
rate of remuneration for each class, and, 
finally, established a definite geographi- 
cal distribution of producers of the first 
tank (those receiving the highest rate 
of remuneration) by providing limita- 
tions upon the number of such produc- 
ers which each company might main- 
tain in each city and state in the coun- 
try. These rules with some modifica- 
tions, continued in effect for many 
years, 

In the meantime other lines of cas- 


a 


_ 


Anew 


ualty insurance attained importance. 
None of these was brought within the 
jurisdiction of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Service Bureau. Separate or- 
ganizations were established for rate 
making and for the regulation of the 
business in these lines and these organi- 
zations sought, without the intervention 
of the Insurance Department, to control 
the cost of production. Thus, by 1922, 
there were at least five separate na- 
tional organizations, each with rules 
governing production cost for one or 
more branches of the casualty insurance 
business. More or less difficulty was 
experienced by all of these organiza- 
tions in controlling the situation. 


Action by Superintendent 

In 1922 legislation was enacted in 
New York conferring upon the Super- 
intendent of Insurance a greater degree 
of authority to regulate rates and rate 
making bodies than he had previously 
enjoyed. This legislation had been ef- 
fective but a short time when a compet- 
itive situation in the burglary insurance 
business developed to such proportions 
as to attract the attention of the De- 
partment. The Superintendent of In- 
surance, taking advantage of this op- 
portunity, called the stock companies 
authorized to transact casualty insur- 
ance in New York into conference. He 
pointed to the fact that the production 
cost was excessive throughout the cas- 
ualty insurance field and that various 
abuses had crept into the business 
which required immediate correction. 
He invited the companies to undertake 
a solution of the problem without dic- 
tation from the Department; intimating 
that, if the companies failed to agree, 
he would then consider himself obliged 
to regulate the situation under the 
authority conferred upon him by law. 

It was as a result of this request by 
the Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York that the so-called Conference on 
Acquisition and Field Supervision Cost 
for Casualty Insurance was organized 
on October 24, 1922. The Conference 
faced a difficult task. For the first time 
in history the agency problem for the 
entire field of casualty insurance was 
brought up for consideration with the 
purpose of attempting to discover a plan 
of general scope which might be uni- 
formly applied to the many varieties of 
agency organizations maintained by the 
companies. The executives of the com- 
panies were sincerely desirous of solv- 
ing the problem and, after many days 
of discussion, in which not only repre- 
sentatives of the companies but also 
representatives of the various classes of 
producers participated, a set of rules 
was finally adopted and reported to the 
Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York. 

These rules were nationwide in their 
scope and embraced all of the casualty 
lines except accident and health insur- 
ance, which was deliberately omitted 
because the New York law did not cover 
it and because of the peculiar problems 
involved. Hearings were held before 
the Superintendent following whicn the 
rules were referred by him to the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, which approved them. with the 
exception of certain special New York 
items, on December 7, 1922. 

It is the purpose of this paper to pre- 
sent an analysis of these rules which 
became effective on Fbruary 1, 1923, and 
under which the stock casualty compa- 
nies are now operating. Because of the 
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peculiarity of the situation in Greater 
New York, there is a separate set of 
rules for this territory. In discussing 
the subject the general rules for the 
United States will be considered first 
and a supplementary statement will 
then be made concerning the particular 
rules which apply to Greater New York. 


Classes of Field Representatives 


Field representatives are divided into 
five classes, as follows: 


General agents and branch office managers. 
Regional agents. 

Office agents. 

Local agents. 

Brokers. 


General Agents and Branch Office 
Managers 


Unrtwh— 


This class of representative, as before 
stated, supervises a certain territory in 
which business is developed for the 
company. This business is assembled 
in the office of the representative where 
it is carefully checked and where cer- 
tain functions, such as accounting, pol- 
icy writing, inspection, rating and claim 
adjustment may be performed. Repre- 
sentatives of this class have the great- 
est expense requirements for they must 
not only pay commissions to the pro- 
ducers reporting to them but they must 
also cultivate the territory, instruct pro- 
ducers and assist them in acquiring 
business and maintain a service organi- 
zation adequate to care for the interests 
of the company and of its policyholders 
in the territory. 

The branch office manager always rep- 
resents a single company, or a single 
group of companies, exclusively. Usu- 
ally, but not always, the general agent 
will do likewise, at least so far as cas- 
ualty insurance is concerned. 


Regional Agents 


The regional agent is essentially a 
direct reporting representative, although 
regional agents are utilized also by 
companies operating on the branch of- 
fice or general agency system. He has 
under his supervision a small geograph- 
ical unit, such as a city, county or part 
of a state, and on a restricted scale he 
is required to do for his territory what 
the general agent does for the field un- 
der his jurisdiction. As a general rule 
his volume of business is limited and 
will consist of direct business of his 
own and of such business as he is able 
to attract from brokers and local agents 
in his territory. 

This class ranks second in the scale 
so far as expenses are concerned be- 
cause of the fact that they must be 
placed in a position where they can of- 
fer commissions for the business of 
brokers and local agents and receive 
enough in addition to defray the cost of 


the limited field supervision service 
which they must perform for their 
clients. 


Office Agents 


The office agent is always attached to 
the home office of a company or to the 
office of one of its branches or general 
agencies. He is a salesman under a 
contract which requires him to solicit 
exclusively for a given company and to 
place all of his casualty business with 
that company unless he receives specific 
written permission to do otherwise. He 
is in effect an employee of the company 
but, instead of receiving a definite re- 
muneration, he is paid for the business 
he produces on a percentage basis, his 
remuneration varying with the volume 






of business which he develops and con- 
trols. 
Local Agents 

The local agent is a representative of 
a given company by virtue of a specific 
written contract. He is usually located 
in one of the smaller cities. As a gen- 
eral rule the local agent represents one 
company exclusively for casualty insur- 
ance but of late, with the organization 
of casualty running mates by the fire 
companies, this rule is subject to some 
exceptions. In mary cases. the local 
agent, who normally represents several 
fire companies in addition to a casualty 
company, has maintained an affiliation 
with the parent fire company for years. 
The casualty running mate of his fire 
connection is then offered to him and 
because the fire connection has been in 
his office for many years, or because of 
the fact that it has given him unusually 
good service, or for some other good 
reason, he takes on a new casualty com- 
pany, at the same time continuing his 
affiliation with the casualty company al- 
ready in his office. In this manner some 
local agents come to represent more 
than one company for casualty insur- 
ance. 

Local agents are compensated by com- 
missions. They render no field super- 
vision service in addition to the acqui- 
sition of the business. When the risk 
has been secured, it is reported to a 
regional agency, a general agency, a 
branch office or, in some cases, to the 
home office of the company, where the 
insurance service is rendered. 


Brokers 

The classes of representatives so far 
mentioned are agents or direct em- 
ployees of the company. With some ex- 
ceptions they are bound to an individual 
company for which they have exclusive 
representation either by virtue of direct 
employment or under written contract. 
The broker is not so restricted. Heis a 
free lance in the sense that he retains 
his freedom to place his business in any 
company. Theoretically, the agent rep- 
resents the company wihle the broker 
represents the assured. It is the brok- 
er’s task to secure the best and most 
complete coverage for his client at the 
lowest possible cost consistent with the 
selection of a solvent company. For 
this reason he must be free to deal with 
all of the companies and to “shop 
around” for that particular insurance ar- 
rangement which he considers best for 
the policyholder he represents. 

The broker is not required to render 
any service beyond the placing of the 
business. Some brokers do, however, 
give special service which is performed 
for the advantage of the assured and 
which may be a duplication of service 
performed by the company. Thus, a 
broker may maintain an inspection and 
rating service. This parallels similar 
service offered by the company and the 
functions are performed for the purpose 
of checking the company’s work and 
making certain that the policyholder is 
accorded every advantage which the 
rating procedure entitles him to receive. 


Remuneration 

The remuneration payable to field rep- 
resentatives is divided into two parts. 
That part which is paid solely for ac- 
quisition service, such as is rendered 
by the local agent and broker, is termed 
“acquisition cost.” That part which is 
paid for service expenses, such as are 
incurred by regional agents, branch of- 
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fice managers and general agents, is 
termed “field supervision cost.” The 
total of both classes is termed ‘“‘produc- 
tion cost.” 

It should be noted that the termi- 
nology in the new rules differs from 
that employed in the Emmet ruling. 
Heretofore acquisition cost has had the 
same meaning as production cost. This 
has resulted in a popular belief that the 
production cost has been paid solely for 
acquiring the business. From this point 
of view the item has been criticized as 
being unreasonably excessive. The Con- 
ference has attempted to correct this 
misconception by limiting the use of the 
term “acquisition cost” to that portion 
of production cost which may fairly be 
said to represent the expenses of acqui- 
sition. Those field expenses which are 
involved in handling the business once 
it has been acquired are classified un- 
der the new term “field supervision 
cost.” 

Acquisition cost is always quoted in 
terms of a percentage of gross paid pre- 
miums. The application of this percent 
age to the premiums actually paid to 
the company by the producer develops 
his commission on the business. 

Under the rules of the Conference the 
following percentages of gross paid pre- 
miums represent the acquisition cost for 
the several lines of insurance in terri- 
tory outside of Greater New York: 

a. Workmen’s Compensation and Employ- 
ers’ Liability Insurance in Work- 
men’s Compensation states ........ 

b. Workmen’s Compensation and Employ- 
ers’ Liability Insurance upon Under 
ground Coal Mining Risks 

c. Employers’ Liability 
states where there are no Work- 
men’s Compensation laws.......... 

Automobile Property Damage and Col- 

lision, Sprinkler Leakage and Water 
Damage Insurance ...............- 
e. Automobile Liability and Property 
Damage Insurance upon Public Pas- 
senger Carrying Risks.............. 
Note: The foregoing acquisition 
cost upon public passenger carrying 
risks is subject to a limit of $30 per’ 
car in cities of the first class in New 
York State. 
f. All other forms of Liability (including 
Automobile Public Liability) Prop 
erty Damage and Collision Insurance.17'4% 


10% 
Insurance in 
10% 


20% 


10% 


@, BUreery IMSUTANCE . ..ccccscccieccces 2 Yo 
h. Plate Glass Insurance................224%4% 
Note: In addition to the forego 


ing acquisition cost for Plate Glass 
Insurance, an allowance of 214% of 
paid premiums may be granted pro- 
ducers for the adjustment of claims 
and the making of inspections, pro 
vided these services are actually 
performed in good faith by such 
producers, This additional allowance 
shall not be paid to producers who 
do not perform these services. 


i. Steam Boiler, Engine, Flywheel, Ma- 
chinery and Electrical Equipment 
SRO i. Ohne cnebs chi krecnseee 17'"%~A% 


Field supervision cost is similarly 
quoted in percentages. It covers the en- 
tire cost of conducting a general agency 
or branch office, including the following 
items: 

1. Remuneration to general 
office managers, assistant 
salaried special agents. 

2. Traveling expenses of general agents, branch 

office managers, assistant managers and 

salaried special agents. 

The cost of policy-writing in agencies and 

branch offices. 

4. The cost of collection of premiums in agen- 
cies and branch offices. 

5. Rent, heat, light and maintenance of agen- 
cies and branch offices. 

6. Remuneration of clerical office 
agencies and branch offices. 

7. Exchange, advertising, postage, 
telegraph and express in 
branch offices. 

It does not include: 

1. Expenditures for taxes and governmental 
impositions. 

2. Expenditures actually made in good faith 
for the adjustment of claims, the making 
of inspections and payroll audits. 

The entire remuneration of a broker 
or of a local agent is obtained by ap- 
plying the acquisition cost percentages 
to the gross paid premiums of the lines 
of casualty insurance which he _ pro- 
duces. 

The regional agent, in addition to ac- 
quisition cost as previously defined, re- 
ceives 24%% for field supervision ex- 
penses except on workmen’s compensa- 
tion and employers’ liability premiums 
upon underground coal mining risks, on 
automobile property damage and col 
lision premiums upon all risks and on 
automobile public liability premiums up: 
on public passenger carrying risks. 

The general agent and branch office 


agents, branch 
managers and 


force in 


telephone, 
agencies and 


manager, in addition to acquisition cost, 
receive varying allowances for field su- 
pervision expenses as follows: 


a. Workmen’s Compensation and Em- 


ployers’ Liability Insurance in 
Workmen’s Compensation states... 744% 
b. Workmen’s Compensation and Em- 
ployers’ Liability Insurance upon 
Underground Coal Mining Risks: 
1. When the premium for the indi- 
vidual risk is less than $15,000 5% 
2. For the excess premium above 
$15,000 for the individual risk. 242% 
@ Employers’ Liability Insurance in 
states where there are no Work- 
men’s Compensation Laws......... 10% 
d. Automobile Property Damage and 
Sprinkler Leakage and Water Dam- 
PO rer re 5% 
e. Automobile Liability and Property 
Damage Insurance upon Public 
Passenger Carrying Risks......... 5% 
Note: The foregoing field super- 
vision cost upon public passenger 
carrying risks is subject to a limit 
of $20 per car in cities of the first 
class in New York State. 
f. All other forms of Liability (includ- 
ing Automobile Public Liability) 
Property Damage and Collision In 
PE eiivchvusenessaboesdeiwan 714% 
» MOTH ATY TAUUTANCE .660:0s5.0004000% 10% 
h. Plate Glass Insurance ........e60..- 10 % 


i. Steam Boiler, Engine, Flywheel, 
chinery and Electrical Equipment 
Insurance 7 

The office agent does not receive a 
special allowance for field supervision 
expenses but, in addition to acquisition 
cost, he may be provided with office 
quarters without charge for rent in any 
home office, general agency or branch 
office of his company and he may be 
furnished, also, with clerical assistance, 


the use of telephone and the actual 
postage necessary for the* transaction 
of the company’s business. An office 


agent, however, may be designated a 
regional agent for his company, in 
which case he will receive, in addition 
to acquisition cost and the other items 
just enumerated, the same 24%% allow- 
ance for field supervision expenses that 
is granted to regional agents. 

These definite rates of remuneration 
to the different classes of field repre- 
sentatives are maximum limits. The 
company, if it chooses to do so, may 
remunerate a general agent at a rate 
intermediate between the allowance 
specified by the rules and that granted 
to regional agents. Similarly, regional 
agents are not necessarily entitled in all 
cases and for all classes of insurance 
to receive the 24%% allowance for field 
supervision expenses. 

Remuneration of Field Representatives 

The remuneration granted to the dif- 
ferent grades of producers is summar- 
ized in the following table which gives 
the total production cost granted to each 
class of representatives: 


Line of Insurance 
Bae OF RR Re ena he 
on Underground Coal Mining (all 


WwW. C. & E. &. 
W.C. & E. L. 


states). 


1. When less than $15,000 for individual risk. . 5. 
5 


2. For excess above $15,000 
i Mah A NOTIN, WUMNOES (os sic-5s-0.s ccs cuiseececeen 
Automovile FP. D; and Collision). 6.6:066006c6rees 
RES TEE nc a aadacosks seni Raxeewnes 
Automobile Liab. & P. D. 

WN aie ne hia cig a ine hv 6 SG Oe GORA RRa ee 
Sprinkler Leak. & Water Dam 
All other forms of Liab. P. 
Burglary 
Plate Glass* 


D. and Collision..... 


b. 


petition, there would be a tendency to 
increase the remuneration of all repre- 
sentatives to the maximum limit, thus 
defeating the purpose of the rules by 
requiring the companies to expend more 
than the permissible cost for production. 

The rules provide the following allot- 
ments of general agencies, branch offices 
and regional agencies for each state. 
* * * 

Each company is free to locate gen- 
eral agencies, branch offices and region- 
al agencies wherever it may choose with 
the following exceptions: 

1. Not more than one general agency 
or branch office may be located in any 
one city. This rule is subject to excep- 
tion in Boston, in which the number 
may be three; in Los Angeles, in whicu 
the number may be three for Burglary 
Insurance only; and in Baltimore, Buf- 
falo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, D. C., and St. 
Louis, in which the number may be two, 
These exceptions recognize certain def- 
inite situations of long standing which 
cannot be disturbed at this time. 

2. Only one regional agency may be 
located in the same city in which one 
or more general agencies or branch of- 
fices are maintained. This limitation 
does not apply to office agents who may 
be designated as regional agents. In 
such cases aS many representatives of 
this class as the company wishes to ap- 
point may be located in the same city 
with a general agency or branch office 
but each such appointment reduces by 
one the permissible regional agency ap- 
pointments for the state. The company 
which appoints a large percentage of 
office regional agents, therefore, will re- 
strict its field organization outside of 
the large cities in which general agen- 
cies or branch offices are located. There 
is no limitation upon the number of re- 
gional agencies which an individual com- 
pany may appoint in a city or town in 
which it does not have a general agency 
or branch office. 


Rules for Greater New York 


The situation in Greater New York 
is peculiar principally because practic- 
ally all of the business in this territory 
is developed through brokers. This pe- 
culiarity is recognized by the establish- 
ment of a special set of rules covering 
the five boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx, 
Queens, Kings and Richmond. 

In this territory the rules provide for 
the following classes of representatives: 

1. Principal office. 

2. Borough agents and borough branch offices. 


Local 


Agent Gen. Agent 

and Regional and Branch 
Broker Office Agent Agent Office Mgr. 
10.0% 10.0% (a) (b) 12.5% 17.5% 
5.0 5.0 (a) 5.0 10.0 

6 5.0 (a) 5.0 7.5 
10.0 10.0 (a) (b) 12.5 20.0 
20.0 20.0 (a) 20.0 25.0 
17.5 17.5 (a) (b) 20.0 25.0 
10.0 (c) 10.0 (a) (e) 10.0 (c) 15.0 (d) 
20.0 20 0 (a) 20.0 25.0 
17.5 17.5 (a) (b) 20.0 25.0 
20.0 20.0 (a) (b) 22.5 30.0 
22.5 (e) 22.5 (a) (b) (e) 25.0 35.0 
17.5 17.5 (a) (b) 20.0 30.0 (f) 


office quarters without charge, clerical assistance, 


If an office agent is designated as a regional agent, he receives the allowances for rent, 


clerical assistance, etc., and in addition the same remuneration as regional agents in the adjacent 


column. 
c. Limitation in cities of the first class in N 
d. Limitation in cities of the first class in N 
e. An additional 2%.% allowance is availal 
claims and to make inspections. 


ew York state—$30. 
ew York state-—$50. 
le to producers who actually contract to adjust 


In addition, because of the technical nature of the business, the home office of the com- 


pany may expend not to exceed 5% for 


salaried 


*There are special Plate Glass insurance rule 


a. The basic Acquisition Cost is 22'4% with 
claims and the making of inspections. 
b. i 


eration on Plate Glass business to 2714%. Regis 
Chicago Board of Fire Underwriters who have 


soliciting assistance. 
s for Chicago, Illinois, as follows: 
no extra allowance of 214% for the adjustment of 


In addition to the basic Acquisition Cost a class of representatives known as Registered 
Class 1 Agents are permitted a Field Supervision allowance of 5% 


, thus bringing their total remun- 
Agents are Class 1 members of the 
been approved and registered by the Executive 


tered Class 1 


Committee of the Casualty Underwritrs Association of Tllinois. 
Committee of the Casualty Underwriters Association of Tllinois. 
Registered Class 1 Agents in order that there may be a fair basis of competition between these two 


classes of representatives. 


Geographical Distribution of Field 
Representatives 


Limitations are imposed upon the 
number and location of general agents, 
branch offices and _ regional agents. 
These limitations are essential because 
without them, under the stress of com- 


3. District 
only). 
4, Supervising special agents. 
Office agents. 
6, Brokers, 


agents (for plate glass insurance 


Principal Office 
The principal office may be the home 


office of the company, a branch office or 
the office of a general agent. It is the 
office through which the business of 
Greater New York is controlled and gy. 
pervised. Its functions are similar to 
those performed by a general agency oy 
branch office in the field. 


Borough Agents and Borough Branch 
Offices 

A borough agent is a representative 
under contract to act exclusively for q 
given company in the lines of casualty 
insurance which it transacts. He hag 4 
definite territory under his jurisdiction 
in which he develops business from 
brokers but he may have in addition a 
large amount of direct business which 
he produces personally or through a 
staff of salaried solicitors attached to 
his office. The rules specify that 4 
broker shall not be eligible for appoint. 
ment as a borough agent. 

A borough branch office performs 
functions similar to those performed by 
the office of a borough agent but in this 
case the person in charge is a salaried 
manager appointed by the company, 


District Agents (For Plate Glass 
Insurance Only) 


This is a special kind of borough 
agent who is appointed for the purpose 
of producing plate glass business only, 

Supervising Special Agents 

A supervising special agent is an in- 
dividual who is employed as a solicitor 
and who has his sole office in the prin- 
cipal office of his company. 

He is required to solicit exclusively 
for the given company which he repre: 
sents and he may not place insurance 
elsewhere except by specific written per- 
mission. He is thus in practically every 
respect analogous to the office agent. 
The only difference is to be found in 
his remuneration, which will be ex- 
plained later. 

The supervising special agent is pass- 
ing. There are a few left and the rules 
provide for their continuance in a num: 
ber not to exceed five per company wita 
the understanding that no new appoint: 
ments of this class are to be made. 

Office Agents and Brokers 

These classes are identical with sim- 
ilar representatives previously de 
scribed. 

* * a * 

The remuneration of these representa: 
tives is as follows: 

Brokers receive the rates of acquist- 
tion cost specified for the country at 
large with the following exceptions: 

1. The acquisition cost on burglary insurance is 
221%4% of paid premiums. P 

2. The acquisition cost on plate glass, insur 
ance is 25% of paid premiums with the 
provision that no additional allowance 
may be granted for the adjustment of 
claims and the making of inspections. 

Office agents receive the same acqul- 
sition cost as brokers but in addition 
they may be furnished with office quar 
ters without charge for rent and the use 
of telephone. It should be noted that 
they are not provided with all of the 
special allowances granted to office 
agents in the field. 

Supervising special agents receive the 
same acquisition cost as brokers on 
business which they themselves pro 
duce. On business which comes to 
them through brokers, they may be 
granted an allowance of 2%4% for field 
supervision expenses. In addition, they 
are entitled to the same accommoda- 
tions as office agents. : 

District agents (for plate glass insur 
ance only) may receive 25% of paid 
premiums, which is the basic acquisition 
cost for plate glass business, and in 
addition a field supervision allowance of 
not to exceed 5% of paid premiums. 

Borough agents receive the same 
basic acquisition cost as brokers and iD 
addition they are entitled to receive a 
field supervision allowance of 5% except 
on workmen’s compensation and em: 
ployers’ liability insurance on under: 


ground coal mining risks and automo 
bile liability and property damage insur 
ance on public passenger carrying risks. 
If, however, the borough agent incurs 
all of the field supervision expen 
a general agent, he may be granted 
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same allowance for field supervision 
cost as a general agent. Similar limita- 
tions are imposed upon borough branch 


offices. 

The principal office is subject to the 
game limitations as general agencies 
and branch offices in other sections of 
the country. 

Greater New York Limitations 


As in the remainder of the country, 
there are limitations in Greater New 
York on both the number and location 
of the representatives receiving sub- 
stantial remuneration. These may be 
enumerated as follows: 


There may be but one principal office. 
Each company may maintain not more 
than five borough agencies or branch 
offices, no more than two of which may 
be located in any one borough except 
that in the borough of Manhattan not 
more than one such agency or office 
may be located below Fourteenth Street. 
Each company may maintain not to 
exceed six district agencies for plate 
glass insurance only; not more than 
three of these may be located in any 
one borough. 
Procedure 


The Conference has effected a simple 
organization for administering the rules. 
There are two agency committees. One 
of these has jurisdiction over Greater 
New York; the other over the remaind- 
er of the country. Each committee func- 
tions in close cooperation with the New 
York Insurance Department and is pro- 
vided with an executive staff to handle 
the details of the work. 


Fach chief executive is required to file with 
the committee a pledge that he will, so far as 
the direct employees of his company are con- 
cerned, hold himself responsible for strict ad 
herence to the rules of the Conference and that 
he will, in addition, by incorporating a clause 
in agency contracts or by other suitable means, 
secure a similar pledge in writing from the gen- 
eral agents, regional agents, supervising special 
agents, district agents and borough agents of 
his company. He must also register every ap- 
pointment of his company which carries with it 
a rate of remuneration in excess of the basic 
acquisition cost. Finally, he is required to file 
— of his contract forms together with all 
riders and endorsements which are used in con- 
nection therewith. 


With these data on record the agency commit- 
tees are in a position to control the uniform ap- 
plication of the rules, to deal with complaints 
and violations and, in general, to maintain 
proper practices. They also observe the situa- 
tion constantly for the purpose of suggesting 
modifications of the rules wherever conditions 
warrant such action. 


Conclusion 


In the Rules regarding Acquisition and Field 
Supervision Cost for Casualty Insurance a code 
of practice has been established whieh, while 
based upon compromise and therefore subject to 
the weaknesses of agreements reached under 
Stress of conflicting views, is fairly in accord 
with sound business sense. -The Rules may be 
expected to produce, when they have been made 
fully effective, the following extremely desir- 
able results: Stabilization of the field  situa- 
tion in casualty insurance, equal competitive op- 
Portunities for all companies irrespective of the 
systems which they may adopt for their field 
Organizations, abolition of abuses which have 
een prevalent and, finally, reduction of the 
Production cost of the companies to a reason- 


able basis, 


With this preliminary move in the direction 
of stabilization and good practice, the work of 
the Conference as it progresses will undoubtedly 
Pave the way for additional improvements which 
will be to the ultimate advantage of the carriers, 
the producers and the insuring public. 
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EXCESS COMPENSATION and 
CASUALTY COVERS 


Security Mutual Casualty Co. 
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Assets $6,800,000 
Surplus $2,210,000 
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NATIONAL LIFE SCHOOL 


Western Company Secures Prominent 
Underwriters and Others To Give 
Lectures In Insurance Courses 


In addition to the teaching forces for 
the Accident and Health Insurance 
School, started by the National Life, 
U. S. A. of Chicago, consisting of Dr. 
Granville, director, and twelve execu- 
tive officers and field managers of the 
company, the following men have con- 
sented to give lectures in the insurance 
courses. 

Cc. M. Cartwright, editor of the Na- 


tional Underwriter; CC. E. Pauley, 
secretary Great Northern Life; J. P. 
Hovland, vice-president Chicago Asso 


ciation of Commerce and president of 
the Garment Makers’ Association of 
America; Willard P. Doane, insurance 
examiner and counsellor of Salt Lake 
City. and at one time state insurance 
commissioner of Utah. Dr. Carroll O. 
Getty, spec’al diagnostician for two 
prominent hospitals in Chicago; Chas. 
S. Deneen, ex-governor of [linois, and 
Harry J. Bell, secretary-manager of the 
Chicago Safety Council. 





Earl BE. Leyda has been made Penn 
sylvania Aetna State Agent and Fred 
A. Ulam has been made a_ special 
agent effective May 1. Mr. Leyda has 
been a special agent for the Aetna and 
Mr. Ulam was a company engineer. 

The office headquarters of those two 
new appointees has been changed from 


the Chamber of Commerce building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. to 208-9 Citizens Sav- 
ingsBank Building in the same city. 
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N. Y. INDEMNITY IN CHICAGO 

The New York Indemnity Co. an- 
nounces the appointment of Pogge and 
Lewis, 883 Insurance Exchange Build- 
ing, Chicago, as general agents for 
Chicago. This appointment is in ad- 
dition to the General Agency of Joyce 
& Co. formerly announced. 

The firm of Pogge and Lewis are suc- 
cessors of the old and well known agen 
cy of Kuhns and Pogge which operated 
in Chicago for nearly thirty years. The 
agency is composed of Raymond C. 
Pogge, son of the former member of 
the firm of Kuhns & Pogge, who is one 
of the best known plate glass under- 
writers in Chicago, having under 
written a very large volume of busi- 
ness both in the old agency and the 
new firm for over ten years. 

E. Pryor Lewis has specialized in bur- 
glary and miscellaneous casualty lines 
evor since the time of his association 
with the Fidelity and Deposit in the 
early days of that company’s organiza- 
tion. He was later associated with the 
Roval Indemnity and Travelers Indem- 
nity companies in Chicago. After his 
return from the Army, he joined the 
agency of Kuhns and Pogge as man 
ager of the “Casualty Department and 
sueceeded to the firm upon the disso 
lution of the old agency. 

The Pogge and Lewis Agency repre 
sented the Republic Casualty for 
several vears and has written a very 
satisfactory volume of miscellaneous 
casualty lines. the Casualty Depart 
ment being under the management of 


J. Frank Kelly, an exper*enced com 
pensation and liability underwriter. 
The New York Indemn'ty Co. has 


established a Western Department Ser- 
vice Office under the 
Iuther Ferriss. for the purpose of giv- 


ing service in claims, inspections 
safety engineering, and payroll audit 
ing. 


supervision of 


A. H. ROBINSON APPOINTED 

A. H. Robinson has been appointed 
assistant treasurer of the New York 
Indemnity. Mr. Robinson has _ had 
eighteen vears experience as an ac- 
countant commencing with the Aetna 
as a cashier in the New York branch 
office. Upon the organization of the 
Commercial Casualty he joined their 
Newark office as chief accountant, 
afterwards holding the same position 
with the Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
Corp., in their home office for about ten 
years. He was also chief accountant of 
the Ocean’s Pacific coast branch in San 
Francisco. 
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Mowbray Discusses 
Rate Making Problems 


LEGAL 





COMPENSATION 


Actuary of National Council Presents 
Technical Questions Before Casu- 
alty Actuarial Society 


LIMITS 





A. H. Mowbray, actuary of the Na- 
tional Council on Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Insurance, of New York, deliv- 
ered two papers before the semi-annual 
meeting of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety which was held last week. 

One was on the subject of legal lim- 
its of weekly compensation in their 
hearing on rate-making for workmen’s 
compensation insurance. In this paper 
he began by pointing out that it is due 
to the arbitrary stop limits on the 
amounts of weekly compensation which 
are found in most state laws that the 
variation of wage levels affects the 
premium rate for workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance. 

After pointing out that what really 
measures the accident expesure is the 
time men work in hazardous occupa 
tions, it is noted that the employers 
payroll is a good approximate measure 
of this and it has therefore sbecome a 
practically universal custom to base 
the premium upon it. Experiments in 
adjusting the payroll to conform to the 
limits of compensation benefits are 
then cited and it is shown that this can- 
not be done without excessive labor 
nor to the satisfaction of any of the 
parties concerned. In this connection 
it is shown that frequent amendments 
of the limit provisions of the statutes 
such as has taken place in recent years 
would further complicate such a proce 
dure. It therefore becomes necessary 
that the adjustment be made in the rate 
applicable to the total premium. 

It is next shown that for this adjust- 
ment a representative distribution of 
wages is necessary and, by a typical 
example, the usual method of making 
the adjustment is shown. 

Outlines Investigations 

Noting the laboriousness of this 
method and the fact that new data 
must be secured and a new distribu- 
tion prepared for each set of conditions 
under which the adjustment must be 
made, the paper next outlines a series 
of investigations undertaken by the au- 
thor to determine the extent of error 
involved in the substitution of a stand- 
ard distribution about the average 
wage for an actual distribution found 
from experience data. These experi- 
ments showed the margin of error was 
satisfactorily small. 

Mr. Mowbray, therefore, set out to de- 
velop a standard distribution for this 
use and the paper describes the ma- 
terial used and manner of work in work- 
ing out this distribution. After the 
standard distribution had been develop- 
ed, it was found a laborious task to ap- 
ply it to a particular average wage and 
some auxiliary tables somewhat analo- 
gous to the commutation columns used 
in life contingency problems were 
worked out. By means of these tables 
for work of limit factor calculations is 
much reduced and by a standardized 
scheme for work it is still further sim- 
plified. 

The standard table and auxiliary col 
umns are given in the body of the 
paper and a typical computation in the 
schematic form in an appendix. 

In extensive appendixes are given 
the original matter from which the 
standard distribution was prepared, the 
moments from which the standard 
curve was worked out and a_ table 
showing the tests applied to it: 

Procedure For Making Rates 

Mr. Mowbray’s second address was 
devoted to a procedure for making rates 
for workmen's compensation insurance 
based on a consistent application of the 
theory of probabilities. 

In this paper he undertakes at the 
outset a fundamental study of the na- 
ture of an insurance rate showing that 
the pure premium portion of it is a 
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“mathematical expectation” or the prog. 
uct of a sum at risk and the prob, 
bility of occurrence of the event jp. 
sured against. In complicated benefits 
it is the sum of a series of such ex. 
pectations. 

He then points out that the funda. 
mental problem in rate-making jg the John G. 
determination of this probability pop ™ the Fidelit 
unit of exposure. He next shows that polly, of © 
this probability is the result of the op.{& gers of th 


Hea 


eration of natural forces and draws the | & D., V 
inference that the justification for the ™ the Hotel | 
use of experience of the past ag a @ pederatior 
guide to the future is the assumption @ Yost told | 
that the same forces will act in the “we we 
same way in the future or that the try and s 
causes of variation can be isolated and § jynch. La 
the experience indication properly modl. & nto the ¢ 
fied for their effect, > costed us 

The author admits that an exhang. / assured bh 
tive analysis of the pure premium per couldn’t 1 
unit of payroll in workmen’s compenga. § “well 
tion insurance is probably not possible, © he wante 


but proposes as an alternative that the © 
factors known to be variable be jgo. © his head 


lated and the residue be assumed for § Fie 
test purposes constant, and selects the © and the « 
wage rate and statutory benefits ay | “ ‘But,’ 


known variables. This leads to the as. I'm brok 





sumption that the rate of accident ofa | “The t 
given type per unit of time worked js ough onc 
constant in each classification. He has © “ ‘Say,’ 
made some tests which he admits are I'll trust 
not conclusive, but which he believes 

indicate the variability in this rate js 

within the margin of admissible error, an 
Keeping Rate Making Understandable organize 


Conceding the need of keeping the » before 


rate-making procedure in terms gener. — Reading 
ally understood, he does not propose — amusing 
that in actual practice these probabil. — W. Hen 
ities of accident be worked out for each burgh, ¢ 
classification in terms of man-hours Mr. Lur 


and then the benefit scale applied to It ap] 
them. But, having developed this con- of the | 
ception, he shows that the same re- Lunt st 
sults will be obtained if the experience | ited gat 
record be accepted in monetary terms ~ second 
of payrolls and losses and _ separate few rel 
modification factors be applied to each gotten 














element to develop the corresponding The 
pure premium requirements of the fu- into ‘J 
ture. To the payroll he would apply | hotel. 
the average ratio of change in wage | at not 
level and to the losses the average before 
ratio of change in cost for each acci- unavoi 
dent of a given type taking account of | Lunt 
any change which has occurred in the which 
wage level, the benefit provisions or | any ¥ 
both. The resulting pure premiums, of [ hadn’t 
course, require to be loaded for ex “Dh: 
penses. joined 
N. Y. STATE AGENTS APPOINTED 
' The 
Northwestern Casualty & Surety, of | of Gu 
Milwaukee, Expanding; Sawyer Made tary | 
Superintendent of Agents The 
which 
The Northwestern Casualty & Surety, featur 
of Milwaukee, has appointed a number | efficie 
of agents in New York State outside the booth 
Metropolitan district through its mam — by hi 
agers, Greene & Goetschius, Inc. The ‘  tracti 
appointments include the following: letter 
Queens-Nassau Underwriting Agency, the v 
of Woodmere, L. L, as casualty and | of pr 
surety agent for Nassau County; Buf | past, 
falo National Corporation, as general | sleey 
agent at Buffalo; Excelsior Insuring — perio 
Agency, of Syracuse, as general agent venti 
for casualty and surety lines for Mad- | corre 
ison and Onondaga counties; Horace I. hand 


Kendall, of Rochester, as agent for all | and 
lines, and John C. Lammerts, of Niag- for t 
ara Falls, as general agent for all lines. resel 

Greene & Goetschius, Inc., have ap 
pointed John P. Sawyer superintendent 
of agents in the territory under their © F 


ETS 


management. Mr. Sawyer was for sev- poe 
eral years connected with the Travelers pret 
general agency at Buffalo, as manager com 
of the casualty department. More Te , 
cently he has been associated with the is ont 
Globe Indemnity in charge of the New © Ohi 
Jersey agency department. bi per 
WwW ' 

J. W. Thomson, superintendent of an 
agencies at the New York Office of the the 
Continental Casualty, of Chicago, Is can 
leaving Friday for a vacation in Maine. § mar 


He will spend about two weeks at - 
camp at Cumberland Center on oe 
Lake, returning to New York June 4% 
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Heard at Convention of 


unda: © 


3 the 


Pennsylvania Federation 


John G. Yost, assistant secretary of 


’ perf the Fidelity & Deposit, and F. X. Con- 








Reed naturally relied on him to handle 
the turkeys the minute they arrived— 














that polly, of Connolly & Schweffler, mana- that is, he relied on him the first week. 
 op- fe gers of the Philadelphia branch of the Then, he naturally became worried as 
8 the fF & D., were standing in the lobby of the thermometer during this period was 
r the = the Hotel Berkshire at the Pennsylvania registering exceedingly low. As a re- 
as al Federation convention at Reading. Mr. sult, every day and finally almost hour- 
Dtion @ Yost told this story: ly, he personally descended in the ele- 
| the “We were motoring through the coun- Vator or by telephone called on his 
> the try and stopped at a small town for friend to find out if he hadn't heard 
l and lunch. Later we were just getting back anything from those turkeys. To no 
mod! | into the car When a fresh newsboy ac- avail—day by day in every way. 
© costed us. In answer to his query, I It so happened, however, that Mr. 
hans '  gggured him in broken English that I Van Reed’s son—(enter the hero)—at 
1 per | couldn’t read. this particular time paid his father a 
enga- we ow ’bout your frien’ there?’ ‘Surprise visit from an army camp in 
sible, B he ey know. ’ My friend shook the South. It was dark and bleak and 
tthe © hig head in negation and smiled. rainy and midnight when young Van 
is0- “an look at the pictures then Reed, unheralded, left the train at one 
1 for © You can gan = msn 4 a - of the outlying railroad stations of 
3 the © and the comics, anyway,’ he urged. Reading. While impatiently shuffling in 
sas) “‘But, I said sadly, ‘I have no money. an attempt to keép warm until a taxi 
eas | I'm broke.’” arrived he was attracted to a near-by 
ofa “The boy gave me a rapid but thor- bulk of cases and crated stuff by a 
ad is ough once over and then grinned. hoarse gobbling sound like a turkey 
has “‘Say,’ he rejoined, ‘I like your looks. With the croup. Compassionately, he 
sare | ii trust you both for two papers.’ ” investigated and, sure enough, inside 
leves e - ~ one of the crates were three gobblers 
te is : on their last legs. Investigation dis- 
ror. aan aeutene at ine Tent closed that they were consigned to his 
Sa a aisha or : father. As his taxi arrived at this cru- 
lable organized Sun Indemnity, bo an address cial moment, and his thoughts turned 
the before the Federation convention in toward the warmth which he knew 
oner: Reading, Pa., last week, told of a rather : ; 
we : owe : ~ awaited him at home, he hopped in and 
pose amusing encounter with Senator James sped away 
vabil- W. Henry (Powers & Henry), of Pitts- 7 ; 
each burgh, at a recent convention at which At home, however, his thoughts again 
Mr. Lunt was a speaker. turned turkey-ward and he awoke his 
Pie father to tell about them. In the early 
aio Farben that golf had pulled mest morning, ‘though it was, the father 
» Te. Lunt started his oration before a lim- poor eg a ee _— 
ence | ited gathering in the first place. In the %7@ ‘Me turkeys ee 
arms | second place, he said, practically the —_———— — 
rate few remaining went out before he had AETNA’S BUSINESS CAMPAIGN 
each gotten half through with his speech. 
ding The next day, Mr. Lunt said, he ran O’Brien Ahead in Contest For New 
> fu into “Jim” Henry in the lobby of the Leads; Company Now Concentrat- 
ply | hotel. The latter expressed great grief ing on Marine Lines 
vage | at not having heard him speak the day - F P 
rage before and explained that he had been rhe results of the co-operative busi- 
acci- | unavoidably detained. ness campaign being conducted among 
it of | Lunt replied with , ee the employes and departments of the 
| the which he lenageeainad "i “aia yng 4 Aetna Casualty & Surety up to May 12 
S@ 0 sy way feel that Sear Henry. ‘Shows W. A. O’Brien, of the local fire 
3, of St es tas. eardes y department ahead of the rest of the 
' OX: “That's what reset ph tall — male employes with a total of 97 leads 
joined Henry. y . for new business. Miss Etzweiler is 
Te ee ahead in —- ae gee ee be 
greatest number of leads. 1e depart- 
a f There Ngee ihr — mental contest shows the local fire de- 
ae of Gustav R. Dette, the hustling secre- partment ahead with 162 leads. 
ade i tary of the Pennsylvania Federation. The Aetna campaigns are in line 
The smoothness and dispatch with with its theory that the more persons 
Which the convention went off, every talked to on given subjects the more 
rety, feature of it, bore mute testimony to his /"™Surance will be bought and are be- 
nber efficiency as did also the Federation ("8 conducted as an aid to the further- 
» the booth which was conceived and executed #"C& of a stimulus to the demand for 
man- by him. Here were displayed in at- all lines. The company is now concen- 
The tractive array, samples and to artant trating on inland marine department 
: letters of the outstanding featu lines. 
ney th e outstanding features of 
4 € work which has marked the steps 
ar of progress of the Federation during the . MORE HAZARDOUS OCCUPATION 
be a ee this was a shirt- Law journals are reporting the case 
ving | period of several days before the con: taining interesting points. From “Case 
< perme not to mention much pre-date and Comment” this statement is made: 
oat Sp reragmane for it was his guiding = “Standing by and watching the mak- 
all and Sh ese directed the construction ing of temporary repairs on an engine 
Tiag- fee a of the booth displays drawing a stock train which had be- 
ne 4 pce various insurance journals rep- come disabled and stopped the train, 
ap ed at the convention. by one tending a shipment of stock in 
dent * oe —— - ae a ote at gg 
E. ’ casualty Co. Mont. 58, 2 ac. 284, 
4 E. Pp. ee ‘ee ee die to pertain to the occupation of stock 
Jers’ American Casualty i hondin told tender within the meaning of a policy 
ager story to illustrate the’ speed pe oaen insuring him in a preferred occupation 
, Te companies. ae pref for a specified amount, and providing 
the — It seems that he hz a diminution of recovery in case of 
. 1ad purchased three injury in doing any act pertaining to a 
New eys of a particularly fine breed in 













hio, Which he had i 
, > had shipped by express 
and the bill of : a 


lading promptly for- 

a As the Reading “ae of the 
ee 8S Company is on the first floor of 
po — building in which the Ameri- 
= asualty is domiciled and as its 
nager is a personal friend, Mr. Van 


more hazardous occupation, which tend- 
ing stock in transit is. 

“The note appended to this case in 
22 A. L. R. 777, deals with a provision 
in an accident insurance policy for re- 
duced indemnity for injury while doing 
an act pertaining to a more hazardous 
occupation.” 





LINCH TO JOIN AETNA LIFE 

Manager George W. Linch of the 
American Mutual has entered the 
brokerage business and will affiliate 
himself with the Western branch of 
the Aetna Life, the company with 
which he entered the casualty business. 
After a number of years in the home 
office of the Aetna Mr. Linch in 1908 
became superintendent of the casualty 
department of the Royal Indemnity at 
San Francisco and in 1913 he was ap 
pointed chief underwriter for the Cali- 
fornia State compensation fund after 
which he became superintendent of the 
underwriting department of the State 
fund. In 1920 he joined tthe forces of 
the American Mutual. 





GOLF TOURNAMENT JUNE 7 

The Casualty & Surety Club’s spring 
golf tournament will be held on June 
7, at the Garden City Golf Club at 
Garden City. The tournament will be 
followed in the evening by a dinner. 
There will be first and second prizes 
for the best thirty-six holes and first 
and second prizes for the best eighteen 
holes. 


the guests only. 


Besides these will be a flag con- 
test and a kickers handicap contest for 











Service Contracts { 
of of 
Quality Superiority 
to to 
Policy Holders Representatives 





THE NATIONAL 
of ;DETROIT 


Eastern Dept. Western Dept. 

81 John St. Pacific Bldg. 

New York San Francisco 
Northwestern Dept. 


Palace Bldg. 
Minneapolis, inn. 














ACCIDENT-PREVENTION FILM 





Pennsylvania Industrial Board To Em 
ploy Movies For Exploitation of 
Industrial Hazards 





Use of motion pictures to prevent 
accidents is recommended by Dr. Royal 
Meeker, Pennsylvania ‘Commissioner 
of Labor and Industry. The recom- 
mendations were made to the State In- 
dustrial Board, which has charge of en- 
forcement of safety regulations. 

Harry A. Nye, Erie, a member of the 
board, has been assigned the task of 
preparing a film for distribution among 
plants where it is believed it can be 
used to greatest advantage. He has 
asked the Pennsylvania Society of 
Safety Engineers to assist the board in 
details for the film. 

Industrial accidents are increasing 
steadily in Pennsylvania, Dr. Meeker 
says, and the idea of using motion pic- 
tures to show dangers, and how to pre- 
vent them is one of several which he 
is advocating to reduce accidents. 











American 
Surety 


Company 
of New York 


100 BROADWAY 


Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 


Burglary Insurance 


Check Forgery and 
] Alteration Insurance + 











WINFIELD W. GREENE 
Fellow Casualty Actuarial Society 
& American Institute of Actuaries 
Audits of Financial 
Branch and _ Statements: 
Home Office Office 
Accounts Systems 
Advice on 
Underwriting 
and Actuarial 
Problems 


50 Broad Street New York 











The &mployers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


| linen Bet yy 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 

United States Branch 4 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States gt. 


3% BROAD STREST, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 
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General Casualty and Surety Insurance 
Buy Your Insurance From a Michigan Company 
Workmen’s Compensation. Automobile—Liability, Prop- 
erty Damage and Collision. Residence Burglary, Owners’ 
and Tenants’ Elevator, General Public Liability. Plate 
Glass. Accident and Health. Fidelity and Surety Bunds. 
General Casualty and Surety Company 
ELMER H. DEARTH, President 
606 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

















C. A. CRAIG, President 








W. R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE Policy 


C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec. & Treas. 
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THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
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PROTECTS 

















| There is an Equitable Policy for every Life Insurance Need 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
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120 BROADWAY *« NEW YORK 
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| ; W. A. DAY, President 
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